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PRFFACE 


We admit that there are books in the market which 
deal with the industries and industrial organisation in 
India. Yet we feel there is scope for saying something in 
the way attempted by us here. The book is planned for 
students of industrial organisation at the pre-University 
stage but in dealing with the specific industries care has 
been taken to provide matter in a way to make the 
chapters definitely useful for the University Btudenta aleo. 
The industries dealt with are Coal, Iron and steel. Cement, 
Cotton textiles. Sugar, Paper, Mitch, Glass and Cottage 
industries with special reference to U.P. 

We are grateful to Dr. Kailash Nath Kalju, Gover. 
nor of Bengal, for kindly writing the foreword. We were 
influenced by his clarity of thought about and his deep 
interest in industrial development. 


MAHE8H GRAND 
SRIDHAR MISRA 
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ECONOMIC EVOLUTION 

Present conditions are m man} cases the resu t of the 
past Therefore, the knowledge and understand ng of 
History — econom c, social and political — a r e important 
andnecessarj for the right studs and appreciation of man s 
present position and status Here we are chiefly concer 
ted with the development of economic life Man ha* 
passed through several stages in his development from 
savagery to civilization There has been a process of 
economic evolution We cannot strictly drav shvp 
1 nes of demarc’t on between different stages m relation to 
time But we can d st ngu «h between different stapes by the 
nature of man s wan s and his activities which si ow 
great diversity from one stage to -mother Their descrip- 
tion is interesting and useful We shall, therefore, first 
describe the various stages through which the present 
society has grad uall} passed These are. (1) the 

Primitive stage , (2) the Pastoral stage , (^) th<- 
Agricultural stage, (4) the Handicraft stage, (5) 
the Domestic stage, (6) the Industrial stage 

1 The PnmiHve Stage — In the beginning man had 
few wants Hunting and fishing were his mam means 
of live] hood He depended exclusively up-n Nature 
and w„s always in search of edible fruits and other 
natural products He wandered from one place -to 
another m such pursuit and had a rovirg existence 
The people who depended upon fishing, were less mi- 
grator} because in a locality fishes were not exhausted 
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*.o soon as other natural products* They killed animals 
and scmetimts d d not spare even their own specie viz 
man for satisfying their hunger. Animal skins and 
ba*ks of trees were qntte enough to cover the r bodies. 
Caves and dense bushes gave them shelter Thus the 
primary needs were fulfilled. In that stage they hardly 
ever thought of anv other want of commodity Private 
property was unknown to them Self sufficiency was 
their chief characteristic feature. But often they were 
barbarous and fought cruelly for inhabiting a new area 

2. The Pastoral Stage — The stock of animal and 
even oF wild nuts and vegetables which satisfied pri- 
mitive man’s elementary wants was not inexhaustible unless 
properly reared or looked after This was realised very 
soon by the people and they began to domesticate their 
animals instead o f kilLng them They even raised large 
flecks of an mals These an mals now g \e them meat, 
in lk -ird wool They also served as means of transport 
and conve) ancc Private property had thus its origin 

As these an mail mostlv lived on grass, which could be 
obta red from good pasture lands alone, their masters 
■were always n search of new grazing grounds So they 
still continued to wander, as in the primitive stage, from 
placeo to plae- Now they were in search of good, green 
grass lands for their animals, while in the former stage 
they looked for fresh means of subsistence for themsel es 
Self suffic encs still characters -d their pastoral economy 
Theie was no exchange Mans dependence* upon 

Nature was a l tile reduced Population increased and 

was now les> sparse than ir the first stage 
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3. The Agricultural Stage. — -The experience which 
was gamed while looking after hu cattle and land, taught 
man the uses to which land could be put more profitably 
Slowly, he took to cultivation or tillage of the sod 
This helped him to produce more Food for himself and 
fodder for his animals The agricultural pursuit de- 
manded a settled 1 fc for the cultivators Accordingly, 
people were now no longer nomad c They lived 
in close surroundings They were more peaceful and 
less dependent upon Nature’s uncertainties Thus small 
hamlets and villages grew Each village became a 
corporate unit ‘Self sufficiency’ of man was still the 

dom nat ng principle Each family produced all that 
it required for the Satisfaction or the wants of i*s mem- 
bers However, exchange of surplus good* subject to 
coincidence of wants, was not altogether uncom- 
mon among neighbours It was on a lim ted scale 
Thus though man had achieved greater victory over 
Nature, he still depended upon her for good crops 
\S hen crops failed due to the fa lure of ra ns or other 
natural calamities, he resorted to old primitive and 
pastoral means to satisfy h s v\ ants 

4 The Handicrajls Stage — Alan’ s ingenuity and 
experience led him to sp- ial sa' oi Tn~ benefit ans ng 
from interchange of goods and «erv ces were also realised 
Thu* each man b'gan to specialize in the occupation for 
which he was most capable He was now known after the 
craft he followed as carpenter, blacksmith, potter or ti lor. 
They were independent skilled workers He possessed all 
the requisites of production such as raw materials tool* 
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and implements As there. were no machines to work with, 
the entire work w as done with hands either by the pro- 
ducer or under his personal supervision and direction at 
every stage Hence this is known as the Handicrafts stage 
The size of the product on unit was small and a little 
capital would do Production was no longer limited to 
one’ s own needs People produced goods even to meet 
the requirements of their neighbouring districts The 
barter system came into existence Sometimes pieces of 
wood and stone were used as money Later metallic 
money came to be used The constant intermingling of 
people and interchange of their ideas widened the 
scope for exchange Villages and towns increased and 
developed with the growth of population. Village and 
Craft gilds, of which modem Association and Monopolies 
are rather later developments, also sprang up These 
gilds rendered a great help to their members by pro- 
tecting their economic mterests Besides, they also super- 
vised the work of the craftsmen and gave them advice to 
improve workmanship, checked dishonest business prac- 
tices and sometimes even provided relief to the sick, 
the unemployed and the disabled The accumulation of 
wealth also became visible 

5 The Domestic Stage — 7 his stage marked a great 
development in trade Markets expanded considerably 
and trade transactions extended even to foreign countries 
However, production was limned to domestic workshops, 
as only those who had accumulated money produced 
goods In large quantities and employed hired labourers. 
The workers would live tn the country and would be 
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occupied in farming The emergence of 'employers* 
and * employees * was a notable feature of this stage The 
former supplied all facilities of work including the raw 
materials and tools to the workers, who lost their own 
identity m production and were recognised as mere wage- 
earners Skilled workers like village artisans also had 
no initiative and became dependent of enterprising emp- 
loyers even for their livelihood Middlemen also came 
into prominence ihey acted as intermediaries between 
the producer and the consumer and often arranged to 
procure raw materials 

6 Tre Industrial Stagr . — During the domestic stage, 
the human wants mult plied tremendously and necessitated 
large p-oduction of goods Man’ s ingenuitv led to many 
inventions ard discoveries which accelerated the pace of 
Industrial Revolution of the factory system Events of far- 
reaching importance took place The use of * Machinery * 
and * Power * is by far the most important New 
machines were invented Coal and steam-power came to 
be u>cd Improvements in the means of communication 
and transport widened the scope of trade, commerce and 
industry beyond human Imag nation. New methods and 
processes of production as well as djtnbution began to be 
invented every day Goods began to be produced on 3 
large scale m big workshops and factories employing 
thousands of skilled and unskilled labourers The accu- 
mulat on of capital led to tho establishment of jo nt stock 
companies where a small board of directors controlled the 
policy and administration. Middlemen becama dominant. 
The gul f created during the previous stage between th- 
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‘worker’ and the ‘master’ became wider and wider with 
the passage of time Compel tion also made its app“aranee 
Organisation and specialisation became the chief features 
of industrial production Every increase jn population 
implied extension of markets, which developed from local 
to national, and then to international limits 

The problem of industrial organisation and manage- 
ment became complex and intricate The economic and 
social condition of labourers in the factory areas required 
greater attention and caution on the part of entrepreneur 
The division of labour became imperative The distribu- 
tive sid*, too, had to be carefully looked into With the 
development of the money economy, banks and insurance 
companies came into ex stence They are an impo tant 
featnre of the modern economic development Provision 
of capital and extension of credit became inevitable under 
such rapid industrial advancement Local on and plan- 
ning of industries became topics for serious cons deration 
Above all, the maintenance of Industrial Peace 
through sound relations between ‘labour’ and ‘cap tal’ 
and the avoidance of uneconomic competition by mutual 
agreements among industrialists are questions to be 
solve J with tact and fa mess 

The use of machinery in industry has been the chief 
feature of the industrial revolution It h?s greatly revolu- 
tionised the nature of prod iction and has also influenced 
labour In f«>et, the industrial revolution has mechanis- 
ed very cconom c activity The effects of machinery 
may be summarised into two groups (1) effects on 
ptoduction and marketing and (2) effects on labour 
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Effects of Machinery on Production and \Jarketirg — - 

1 The immediate and most important effect of 
machmer\ upon production has been the tremendous 
increase in output. In this connection it is some- 
times alleged that tl ere is over-production But tli s idea 
is fallacious and absurd W ints are limitless and insat a 
ble and since warns determ ne demand for a commodity 
production can never exceed requirements The so called 
over-production results from lock of producer’s foresight 
in balancing supplv and demand It is also caused due 
to the inability oF a large number of coi sumers to 
purchase goods even at lower pr ces This is natural in 
countries with uneven distribution of weal h 

2 Industrial production met eases not only the 
quantity but also the quality of gcods Greater refine- 
ment and uniformity are evident 1 1 articles manufactured 
with the help of machines Thus production is sufficient 
ly standardis-d and made more regular 

3 Large scale production with the help of machines 
also reduces the cost per unit Tb're are greater possi 
bilities fo r effecting internal and external economies, which 
go to reduce the cost of production Prices also ten<5 to 
become lower under such condit ers The latter stimu- 
lates ihe demand for the product 

4 Due to the large 'cale mechanical production 
markets, too, have been extended, standardised, and made 
“perfect” and mote regular The exchange business has 
be-n facilitated Specialisation m the marketing of gQods, 
too, has been achieved 
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5 1 he task of sampling and grading of products has 

been very much simplified as the goods of a given class do 
not differ in their design and quality The consumers 
over distant markets are informed about the quality of 
goods more exactly and correctly So sales can be 
arranged m distant markets 

Effect t of Machinery on Labour — 

1 The machine has greatly relieved the labourers 
from the drudgery and phys cal strain involved in heavy 
•work The t me and energy so saved can be employed 
for better and more work He can now work more and 
with less fa’igue 

2 V ith the help of machines, workers are able to 
acquire more efficiency and speed Even unskilled 
workers liave learnt to operate simple machines They 
do more work and are thus able to earn more than 
what they could earn otherwise Besides, machine 
operators are considered more responsible than mere 
manual labourers They arc naturally better paid 

3 The use of mach ne has also increased the 
mobility of labourers They can now easily migrate from 
■one industry to another or r rom one factory to another 
and thus secure a better wage 

4 The workers have suffered some losses as well on 
afccount of *hc use of mach nery It has dispensed with 
the strv ces of a large nunb*r of era f smen and other 
labourers, who have been nut to great hardships Arti- 
sans and skilled workers have been "reduced to mere 
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machine operators They get no chance to display their 
talent or workmanship As the major part of the work is 
done by automatic machines, the worker feels less 
responsible, for if the work is good, its credit is given 
to the machine and not to the worker 

5 On account of a lack of good organisation of 
workers, they are exploited by the large scale producers 

6 As the cap talists ha\e their influence felt in the 
Government, even the State succeeds m doing little for 
the housing medical educational and recreative facilities 
to the workers 


SUMMARY 

The chief features of the various stages through 
which man has passed are summans«d m the chart given 
-on the next page 



Man’s dependence upon Man’s dependence on domes* Man’s dependene on 



private property Private property in animals Extension of private 

property 
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rurther extension of private At cumulation of we iltli Widespread accumuh- 

property ton of Capital ind 

j exploitation of lho*e 
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INDIAN VILLAGE ECONOMY 

India is a land of villages The majority of our 
Population is rural and largely dependent upon agriculture 
its sole occupation Our national economy is very 
<*osely connected with the village life and its problems. 

en in t e <tuay of Industrial Organisation, it is deemed 
777**7 *° male “ *he Indian Village Eco- 

d J b “ aus,: * a industries — large as well as small— 
„'a ra "’.” la ' erl " b from ,he V 'I | »SCS Therefore, before 
India 1 d,V ' l0pm “ t of “<iustr.es and business n 

(' ' acquaint ourselves with the important 

iw h ,nd,a " “d.l» changes brought 

y recent economic developments ic the village life 

ha 1 /a *7i r ,,b °' -The Indian vdlag-s ooce 

Pn?, 8 n ‘“" d ' OC ' ll < “<»° m '' P°I'»cal system 
dem y> S' V ‘ Ua,; ' R ' pub, “ »« 'deal form of 
demote, The Panchaya, managed the ta.en.al admi. 

r ™ “ d Ab i-d an equal voice 

T 7 ,C ° PC f ° r “ d f -“ d people 

went complete'y united and displayed a high seosoof sob- 

danty a „ d mutlla , „ dp Tlrey w ^ ^ ^ 

place Custom and no. compeuttoo detenu, ned all the, r 
relations The determtna. on ounces and wages rmted 
jnore on social and moral cons, dent ion, than on econom-c 
factor, A taoney-economy of the ptesen, type bad no, 
developed and payments were generally made In kind 
Products such as those of handcrafts were sold m the fairs 
and markets But production was more for internal use 


\ 

V 
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rather than for the distant markets There was little 
exchange bus .ness betw een towns and villages They had 
a self sufficient economy The requirements of the village 
people were produced locally They had de\ eloped a co- 
operative form of agriculture and industry is which there 
V. as no scope for the exploitation o T the poor by the rich 
Agriculture was the chief occupation It was regarded to 
be the best occupat on But other allied industries and 
crafts w ere also sufficiently developed Village < raftsmen 
like weavers had won great reputation for the high stan- 
dard of their workimnsbip and the artistic designs of their 
g*odi Every villag- had its own pr est and barber, 
potter and smith, shoemaker and oilseedsman, ginner, 
tailor and other artisans, agriculturists, labourers and 
village servants They were all bound togather on a basis of 
solidarity , partly because the village was isolated and partly 
because each person knew that if agriculture, the chief 
source of livelihood, failed, they would suffer from scarcity 
and famine 

Breakdoun of Village Organisation — The ‘Self sufficiency’' 
and the old organ sation of the Indian villages was broken 
by the British rule in India Their isolat on was removed 
by the construction of roads and railways which linked the 
village with distant producers and markets in India 
and abroad Foreign capital gradually grew with all ns 
evil effects of exploitation The resultant Mon"y-econom> 
replaced custom by competition Power mdustres caused 
the ruim of village industries Profit and not Service be- 
came the chief motive of production Wages and prices 
came to be largely determined by competition and 
relationship between supply and demand 
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Modem Change tn if itlage Etonomy — The important 
changes brought about by this trans tion may be noted 
-as below 

1 The increased foreign trade due to the improved 
transport facilities brought cbeap manufactured 
articles from abroad into the villages and reduced 
the country to a mere supplier of raw materials 
It meant a collapse of Indian industries 

2 The decline of the Indian village industries meant 

unemplo) raent for a large number of village 
artisans and craftsmen Ultimately cither they 
fell back upon agriculture or m grated, though 
onl> temporarily, to big towns to find employ- 
ment in factories Most of them degenerated into 
mere wage-earners m agriculture elsewhere 

3 The inci easing piessure of population on land 
led to subdivision and fragmentation of agricul 
tural holdings 

4 Attractn e profits, which arose due to increased 
demand for agricultural produce, led to a rise in 
the value of land and finally to compet non for 
its possess on b> any means Under keen compe- 
tition 'mall cultivators had to give up theirhold- 
mgs m favojr of rich agriculturists and money- 
lenders It also accounts for the growing rural 
indebtedness 

5 Commercialisation of agriculture is another effect 
of this transit on. Subsistence crops were subs- 
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tituted by commercial or non food crops This 
change was \ei> much facilitated by improved 
fac lities for iTigat cn and transport and the 
introduction of mone> economy Increased de- 
mand, particularly from abroad, for cotton, jute 
and oil seeds greatly stimulated such transfor- 
mation 

G Facilitated by easy means of tratellmg, there also 
started a regular moiemeni of workers from 
rural to urban areas in search of employment 
This caused a great scarcity of agricultural 
labour, notably during the bust months of 
sowing and harvesting 

7 Perpetuated by the foregoing factors, thete was 
also created a class of landless labourers whose 
position and status had been degraded to that of 
an lent Indian * Das’ or European * serf’ 

77ie System of Land tenure —In ancient times, ind vidual 
ownership of land was rare The cultiva»ors however, 
paid a share from the produce of their land to the ruling 
chief, who in return protected them from attack and 
aggress on Gradually, with the growth of population 
ana the consequent increase in the number of cultivators, 
there originated the system of * collection ’ of such dues 
‘Collection’ then became a task and was done on behalf 
of ruiers by a set of people called Re\enu~ Collectors 
They ranked as intermediaries between the State and the 
cultivator - and can be rightly held responsible for abuses 
which arc frequendy nurled at their sistem, organisation 
or piofess on The\ found a suitable opportunity during 
the days of political disorder that ens led after th* dec! ne 
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of the Mughal Rule and adopted all measures to exact zs 
much as thcy'fcould from helpless cultivators ^ hen the 
Br tube's caifteto rule th*) had the least desire to change 
the existmg-sv*tem nor to introduce am modificat on v> 
long as thej received suffi'ient revenue for their purpose 
However over large areas in pros nces like Bengal, B har, 
and Madras, the revenue dues were fixed permanent)' 
But subsequently the Government realised that tbev had 
not done so m their own interest end, therefore, temDO- 
rarv «e*t!cment was made n other provinces like the 
Punjab, the U P , C. P 2 nd Bomhav where it is rev«ed 
after everv 40, 30, 20 and 30 years respective!' 

Th- present system of Imd t-nure can b- divided 
into thre- classes , 

1 Pjoticrt Sjsten Thu is 2 n important feature 
in Madras, Bombay and Assam Under this 
svstem each cultivator or ryot is direct!) res 
ponsible fo* the pa)ment of revenue to the 
Government 

2 Zarrjuicn Sjzt'n Under th_s s)stem land u 
owned bv one or more persons and the) are 
responsible fo^ th- pavirent of the land 
revenue. Permanently settled zunrada-i u a 
«pecial feature of Bihar and Bengal. Madras, 
Orusa and the U P also possess areas under 
th s svstem 

3 Mcihclcc n or Jotrl allege ts-jre is another svstem 
which is the dominating feature of the U P > 
the Punjab and G P and B-rar Bengal also has 
•mail areas under th.s svstem In th s system 
the v Jl3gc is held by th*- v Uaee coaimim ty and 
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the member* there of are responsible for revenue 
b<~th joint!) and severally 

Land Terure System m the U P Th“ system of land 
tenure m the U P has a long history There have been a 
series of Acts regarding the land tenure s stem The 
first Act to be appl ed to the pro v nee wh ch Mas then 
known as the North Western Prov nee was the Rent 
Recovery Act, !8o9, which was reillv passed for the 
Presidency of Bengal This Act was subsequently amen 
ded in 1863, 1873, 1881, 1886, 1890 and 1891 Finally 
the Act was again con oheiated in 1901 as the \ W P 
Tenancy A**!, and tVn as Agra Tenancy Act in 192 3 
Similarly for th- prov ncce of Oadh there ev sted the 
Ojdh Rent Ac' 1858 whch was amended in 1886 
1890, 1891 and 1 Q 01 All th-se changes were finally 
consolidated m the Oudh Rent (Amendment) Act, 1921. 
These Acts primarily a med at providing a suitable 
machinery for tbe collection and regulation of rent 
dues So long as enough land was available there dtd 
not arise anv serious problem of * right ov-r land 
Gradually this problem began to attract public attention 
due to the growth of population and the increasing 
‘dom nat ng’ and ‘repress ve’ measure adopted by the 
landlords over the weakening tenantry In 1921 and 
1922 the growing agrarian d scontent took the shape 
of the ‘no rent campaign’ and the *Eka’ movement 
Accord ngly , to pacify the cultivators changes were 
made in the Oudh R~it Act of 1921 and the Agra 
Tenancy Act, 1926 In spite of these changes, nothing 
substantial could be a one to improve the lot of the poor 
cultivators The Congress Min stry took over the ad* 
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ministration of the piovmce in 1907. liue to .ts 
promise, the Ministry introduced drast c changes »n 
the land system of the province by passing the U. P 
Tenancy Act, 1939. Later on again, >n the 1 ght of the 
observations made on the workng of the said Act, ceitan 
important changes were made in 1946 In I9i9 a Zamin- 
dari Abolition and Land Reforms Bill has been miioduced 
m the legislature under it all intermediary rights shall be 
acquired by the state and peasant piopnetois {Bhumtdhars) 
and hereditary tenants (Seerdars) shall be created. The 
latter can pay ten years’ rent and become Bhwnidars. 
Subletting is to be allowed in case of m nors and the 

incapacitated. 

Under the piesent Tenancy Act, the follow ng classes 
of tenants are recogn sed 

1. Permanent Tenure Holders These are intermedia* 
nes between the landlord and the occupant. 
They held permanent and transferable interest 
in land in permanently settled areas. 

2. Fixed-Rate Tacrts They hold land in perma- 
nently settled d stnets Their rents are fi'ced. 
Their number is laiger than that of the perma- 
nent tenure holders. 

3. Tenants holding on special terms i n Oudh • They 
hold under a ‘Special Agreement’ or a ‘Judicial 
Decision’. They have the same rights and 1 a- 
bihttcs as the Occupany tenants 

4. Ex-proprietor} terents . They hold rights of culti- 
vation in Sir, and ‘ khudkashl ’ land which they 
cultivated contnually for three years, in case 
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oi the permanent transfer of ovvner-sh p rights 
in all their land 

5 Occupancy Ter ants These are those cultivators who 
have acquired the right of occupancy under the 
previous Acts and who are not fixed-rate nor ex- 
proprietory tenants. 

6 Hereditary Tenants These hold hereditary rights 
Their numoer is the greatest m the province 

7. Non-occupancy Tenants All other tenants who are 
not covered under the above six clashes are non- 
occupancy tenants and include sub-tenants of 
Sit and tenants of land in which hereditary rights 
do not accrue 

The changes mad- ui the tenancy la.v ol the province 
after 1939 are of material lmpo.tance inasmuch as these 
have decidedly given a great relief to the poor peasantry. 
Str rights hav e been reduced. Rents are likely to be reduced 
within a short period of time. The rate of interest on 
arrears of rent has been rediced Ejectment his been 
made a 1 ttle diffi ult Th- right to make permanent im- 
provements and to construct houses on land has also been 
g ven to the tenants 

Agriculture and other industries — The oftrepeated phra'e 
* India is an agricultural country’ is sometimes wrongly 
interpreted It dees not mean that in the past India hid 
no flourishing ndustnes except agriculture It simply 
points out that agricult tral occupation was considered to 
be the most laipoitait of all other occupations The 
present industrial backwardness of Indians is due mainly 
to the apathetic attitude of the past fore gn rulers who 
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always discouraged handicrafts and industries in Tndia in 
order to encourage the same in their own country 

India had won recognit on of her artistic skill and 
workmanship even as early as the days when Western 
Europe was inhabited by uncultured tribes The muslins 
of Dacca were well known even far beyond India The 
ivory, gold and sandalwood works had gained a world 
wide fame for their fineness Cotton ?nd silk industries 
enjoyed sufficient trade in their manufactures, which were 
even exported Linens, prints, jewels embroideries, dycirnr, 
metal work, carving and paper making were all us a flour) 
*hmg condition even as late as the establishment of the 
East India Company. The Iron Pillar at Delhi is sufficient 
to show the metallurgical skill and the high standard that 
had been attained by Indians as early as the fourth century 
Kashmir is still remembered for its glorious woollen 
shawl manufactures Mysore was well known for silks 
Ancient histor cal records also bear ample proof For excel- 
lent working of glass and sugar industries Historians have 
also fairly established * the early existence of a complete 
navigation of the Indian Ocean, and of the trading 
voyages of the Indians 

It is thus clear that India had in the past a well 
organised all round industrial development The deca- 
dence of our small as well as big industries has created 
manv socio-economic problems for the Indian people 

Sub division and Fragmentation of agricultural holdings 
Among the various problems created hy the downfall of 
the Indian industries, one of the most important problems 
is that of the division of agricultural holdings mto tiny and 
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scattered plots. This is due to the fact that the growing 
population has fallen back upon agriculture. The evil is 
due partly to economic reasons and partly to the Indian 
laws of inheritance under which the property is divided 
equally among the heirs. Ejectments also cause sub-dm- 
sion and fragmentation of holdings. The new purchases or 
the exchange of old plots with new ones too account for 
this uneconomic nature and size of Indian agricultural 
holdings. The differences m fertility and accessibility ol 
land are equally responsible lor the unsatisfactory charac- 
ter of agricultural hold jigs in India. Small and scattered 
hold ngs benefit cultivators in as much as they secure a 
v«>rjei) of so Is *<nd prelection from the vagaries of Nature. 
But such holdings do more harm than good to the culti- 
vators for they lower the yield per acre, check permanent 
loiprovemem on land, delay the introduction of scientific 
manures and labour-saving devices. The\ check scientific 
rotation of crops and discourage the growing of improved 
varieties of crops Cultivators h«ve to waste much t me, 
money and energy in looking after a large number of plots 
These in turn increase the expenses of production 

The evil effects of sub-divinon and fragmentation 
of holdings have been understood by all interested m 
the problem. Measures have been taken to combat 
such effects m provinces like the Punjab, the U P and the 
C P. The entire work of consolidation has been done 
on co operative principles through co-operative societies 
The scheme of consolidation becomes binding upon 
people if it is accepted by at least two-thirds of the 
members m the Punjab and the U P. In the G P. a scheme 
of consolidation is prepared when one half of the vil- 
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lagers holding two-thirds of the land desire consolidation 
of their lard holdings The attempts at consolidation 
of holdings hate been successful more m the Punjab 
than in other provinces Tn the Punjab the success is 
due chiefly to few tenancy problems and greater homo- 
genety of soil Tn the U P consolidation work has been 
greai ly hindered by complex tenancy problems as well 
as due to the heterogeneity of the soil 

Rural Indebtedness — This is another serious problem 
wh ch needs our careful consideration in the study of 
the Indi ip village economy As the income from agri- 
culture gradually decreased, it comoe’led a large number 
of ndian peasants to borrow from th<* lo-al money- 
lenders, mahajans or zam ndar», who took undue advan- 
tage of their position and lent money on u»ur ous rates 
of interest The rate of jiterest is unduly high due 
to a number of reasons The cultivators have no secur ty 
to offer There is a limited supply of loanable funds 
There is a great risk and inconvenience involved tn the 
realisation of money As most of such debts are taken 
for consumption purposes, in tot«f disregard of the repay- 
ing capacitj , indebtedness is nevitable Unba anted 
expend ture agairst 1 mited income naturally results m 
increasing indebtedness The inadequacy of properly 
organ sed cred t agtnciea and effective leg station to 
min mise ndebtedness have further weakened the economic 
pos tion of the Indian ryot The Ont r al Bank ng En- 
quiry Comm ttce estimated the total rural indebtedne s 
in India to b- nearly Rs 800 crores in 193 J Since then 
the economic conditions have fallen very low Sc 1 e 
amount of debt increased tremendously in the thirtic" 
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Steps have Ijeen taken n practicallv all the tnajof 
prov nces by passng suitable deb f legislaton with a 
■view (a) to control and to restr ct uneconomic loans, 
(b) to regulate the rate of interest, (c) to provide credit 
facilities on stated terms for *pec fic objects, and (d) to 
s».ale down or cancel old and chronic debts under special 
circumstances. In «he Un ted Prov nces, measures have 
been adopted on s>milar 1 nes The rules made under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883, allow credit 
fbr improvement of land Taqavi loans are provided 
for the re! ef of agriculturists The Bundelkhand 
Alienation of Land A t, 1903, controls conditional sale, 
mortgage and transfer of land from one tribe to another 
The Usurious Loans Act, 19i8, g ves additional powers 
to courts to deal in certain cases w*th usurious Joans. 
It treats the rate of merest to be excessive if it exceeds 
24% for unsecured loans and 12% for secured loans 
The Agriculturists’ Relef Aci, 1934, makes provision 
for relief from ndcbt-vlnes* It binds a creditor to keep 
a regular record and ma nta n a correct account of all 
transactions relat ng to each loan advanced to an agri- 
culturist debtor He s to supply every year a full 
account and a cor ect statement of accou t to the debtor 
It further provides for penalty for entering in books of 
accounts a sum luger than that ■ ctu-dh lent and for 
not giving a receipt The Encumbered Estates Act, 
1934, a ms at broefitmg land holders whose property is 
encumbered v. ith debts. The Uebt Redemption Act, 
1940, vas made to provide further rel ef from indebted- 
ness to agmcultur sts ard workers Regulation 

of Agrcultur-1 Credit A^i, 19 10, seeks to prevent ex- 
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cessive borrowing by agriculturists For this purpose 
it limits the amount that can be obtained by execution 
of decrees against agricultural produce The creditor 
cannot realise a sum greater than the original loan as 
interest That is, the debt cannot exceed double the 
original loan 

* Kura 1 unemployment * —‘Rural unemployment* is 
another important problem which is disturbing the Indian 
village ceonomy Tn the absence of subsidiary occupation, 
more and more of the population has become surplus 
they form an intolerable burd-n to support Due to 
the lack of adequate irrigation facil ties, agriculture 
too engages tl e workers foi cnly four to nine months 
in a year Other factors 1 kc the s zc of agricultural 
holding, soil fertility and rotation of crops also influence 
the duration of agricultural employment Foi their spare 
time, the workers have no such occu t at ons as can be 
profitably followed in the villages Some of them, 
live in villages near industrial towns and m grate to the 
towns to take up temporarv jobs Other® remain idle 
and waste time in picking up quarrels with their neigh- 
bours cr m celebrating social functions or marriages, 
etc,, in wh ch the expend turc is always beyond their 
means Onlv half h-arted measures have been adopted 
to mitigate the disadvantages of such unemployment 
Some of these measures are provis on of increased lrriga 
non fac hues, provision of manures to encourage more 
intensive cultival on reclamation of land, promot on and 
development of cottage industr es Industrialisation in the 
country, though on a very limited scale also induces 
rural labourers to migrate to towns and undertake more 
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remunerative employment in industries. The migration of 
labourers has been further facilitated by the improve- 
ment in transport facilit'es. But, because people are 
generally * home-sick * and have greater attachment to 
their • land they have not benefited much by these 
opportunities. 

Social Custom • Social customs play a very important 
part in the economy of the Indian village. It is due to 
the social customs and the unwillingness to let ancestors 
suffer m hell, that every generation agrees to pay the 
ancestral debt. They lav down where to marry, what to eat, 
"what to wear and what occupation to follow. The ideal 
of monogamy and the prohib non of widow remarriage 
effected the growth of populat.or. Of special importance 
is the caste system. It la) s down what work' persons of 
•diffeient castes can undertake. Thus the Brahman and the 
Kshtriyas do not plough the field. If labourers are not 
available, cultivation suffers. A Sfctdra cannot become 
a trader, although he mav have the capacity and the 
cffic enc> to become one, 

* Castes * may be functional, sectarian or racial. 
functional castes are those wh.ch represent the occupations 
followed by people belonging to that caste, e. g., village 
artisans like potters, weavers and carpenters or village 
servants like washermen or barbers. There are other 
functional castes like Brahman and Vatshya Sectarian castes 
originate from certain sects like the Ling ay a ts of Bombay. 
Racial castes represent races like Rajbansi, Koli or fvayar. 
The principle of caste distinction had its root in * divis.on 
of ‘labour ’. The caste groups served the purpose of 
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ancient guilds and protected the interests of the r respec- 
tIVC members. The system of caste also protected racial 
culture and punty Yet as indicated above the svstem 
means uneconomic use of manpower and the resources. 
However, with recent awakening in <dl aspects of mans 
livng, the «ystcm is showing sgnsof decadence It ap- 
pears to have outlived Us utility and is now denounced by 
all in as much as it restricts mob I ty of labour and 
cap tal, k 11s lmtiatne and enterpr se pirticularly among 
the lower castes, is opposed to all principles of equality 
and fraternity and is largely rcapons ble foi lass conflicts- 
m a society 
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PROBLEMS IN INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

In the last chapter it was indicated that the v Ila^c 
economy has changed, ^eritis predominately agr cul— 
tur 1 The organisation and management of agriculture- 
must therefores be studied The characterist c of orgam- 
saticn and management are best understood by studying 
their defects Mine defects may be mentioned 

Organisation end Management of Agnculture Dejects _ 
F rstlv, the area cultivated by a fanner consists of a 
number of plots which are unusually small in size and are 
scattered about the village It leads to more exp-nuiture. 
It becomes difficult to arrange for the irrigation faciht es- 
Proper and t mely attention cannot be paid The farmer 
has to run ftom plot to plot for plough ng, manuring, 
weed re and for protecting the crop fiom be ng damageJ 
by tl e b rds, animals and e\en men 

Seccndh, ihe cultivator docs net have good seed Ho 
grows the local vaneties He tries to k-ep a part of what 
he products f r use as seed next t me But more fre- 
quently he depends on the vi lage Doris or zemindar for the 
suppl) of seeJ These agenc es are rot bothered about 
supplv ng the better var eties The Government seed 
stores have been opened, but they have not served the 
purpose. Either thos- m charge of th*sc stores have 
proved to be corrupt, or the supp’v has been inadequate 
Co-operative s^ed stores have succeeded to some extent,, 
particularly w th regard to sugar-cme Little attempt 
has been made to popular se the better van cues of*eeds 
which are p oduced after cons aerable rev-arch by the 
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various Government agricultural research departments 
Under the new development plan in the U P , the district 
development associations have taken charge of the 
Government seed stores 

Thirdly, the cultivator is not better advised and con- 
vinced as to what crops to grow and in what order. Pro- 
per selection of crops can help maintain the fertility of the 
land and reduce the manure requirements Proper se!ev 
fion can also secure a supply of better and more well- 
balanced food, as also a greater income from the sale of 
the crops The cultivator depends on what he has learnt 
from his father and on the innumerable savings current in 
the village regarding crop* Generally he folio vs a parti- 
cular system of crop rotation He also raises mixed crops 
He mixes the seeds of a number of crops and sows them 
He harvests the crops either at different times or together 
The problem of crop rotation has received some attention 
from the Government, but m xed cropping has been neg- 
lected The cultivator also is not sure whether he should 
combine cropp ng with animal husbandry, and how to do 
so This is railed mixed farming and has still to be popu- 
larised 

Fourthly, the cultivator does not have facilities for 
proper and adequate manuring. He tries to preserve the 
dung But a large part of it is used by him as fuel due 
to the shortage of wood fuel Whatever he does comerve 
also luses a large portion of its vitality on account of tiie 
wrong ways of conservation Besides the cow dung, he 
.also requ res other natural and artificial manures H* 
can grow certain Ieafv plants, plough them in the field 
mid thus have green manuring He may convert the 
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refus** mto manure He may buv certain chemicals like 
ammonium sulphate and phosphates and use them as 
manure These are called artificial manures and are not 
produced in India The Government is taking steos to 
develop the product on o r artificial manures 

Fifthly, the tools and implements avt lable to the 
farmer are generall> made of wood and a few p rces of 
iron The efficiency of the plough, the hoe, the sickle, the 
water lift, etc , need to be, and can be, increased to a great 
extent There are innumerable forms and modifications 
of these in fuse all over the country Even a compara- 
tive study of a]J forms would enable improvements to be 
made No such study has been undertaken For many 
years the engineering section centred its attention only 
on machinery for tubewells Oflate, the attempt is being 
made to provide tractors owned by the Government for 
cultivation But, ultimately, our welfare lies in improving 
the tools and implements being used by the farmers 

Sixthly, bullocks and buffaloes, who draw the 
plough and the leveller and who thresh the com are lean 
and th n, weak and emaciated, and of an inferior breed 
The cultivator would benefit to a greater extent if he 
maintained one pair of strong bullocks For this, two 
remedies are necessary The breeding of the inferior 
cattle should be stopp'd The farmer should be made 
to combine crop-production with fodder production In 
other words, he should undertake mixed-farming The 
experiments, undertaken about mixed farming at Meerut, 
Bareilly, Lucknow and Gorakhpur indicate that the 
profits are at least twice than that under ordinary farming. 
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Seventhly, the fanner does not have full irrigation 
facilities He generally depends on the monsoon Canals 
■have been constructed in Eastern U P Tubewells also 
have been sunk in Eastern U P The rate of progress 
has been slow Besides, canal and tubewells sometimes 
•overlap and «erve the same area They would be of 
greater service if they had been properly distributed 
In addition, the canals are not properly drained A 
substantial quantity of water is absorbed by the canal 
bed and it reappears m localities on lower levels This 
causes water logging Thus not only land is lost to 
'Cultivation but these areas become breeding pla es for 
the mosquito The distribution of the canal water is 
neither in time nor in adequate quantity The farmer 
pays for the canal water in proportion to the area of 
land, iricspccme of the amount of water received It is 
therefore, not surprising that wherever there is no canal, 
the villagers are always crying for one, but wherever 
there is a canal, the villagers are always cursing it 

E ghthly, the farmer also experiences a shortage of 
Jabouieis at the t me when he requucs them most, sue i 
as at ttie t me of plough ng and hatvesting more so after 
“World War II 

Lastly, the organ sation rnd management of agricul- 
ture is not up to the mark because of the undesirable 
-situation in regard to the land system, agricultural finance • 
and the marketing of his crops There are aho too 
.many pcisons ready to cultivate land, because other 
.sources of employment do not exist adequately The 
problems of land tenure, finance and unempi oyment have 
.already been dealt with in the last chapter As regards 
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marketing, the cultivator does not know the market 
ynces He cannot postpone the sale of the crop because 
he must get money to pay the rent and to meet the debt 
■obligations B^s des, he is generally bound bj a prom se 
to sell the crop to the Mohqjan from whom he takes loans 
-Even if he is free from such a promise, he has little 
transport fac lit es In addition to low prices, the 
purchaser uses w rorg weights and measures, and makes a 
number of illegal deduct ons from tLe price on account of 
weighing charges, accounting, coolie charges, refraction, 
•charity, etc Thereftie, the cultivator fails to get but 
^ low price for his produc-. The fundamental difficulties 
are that he is illiterate, unorganised and financiall> weak 
Co-operative marketing societies would be the best 
solution for this sad state of affairs, but these have not 
been d»velop-d 

Remedies — In a way the defects themselves indicate the 
remedies The holding ol the cultivator must be consoli- 
dated Cwtnpul'onl) Even then u ore than halt of the hold 
mgs would be too small in size to be profitable In order 
to increase the s ze of the holding further, people should 
be tianferred from agricultural to ron agr cultural occu- 
py* ens In other wo d>, industries, part culan) rural 
indu'ir es, should b“ oigan sed 

In erder to make the best u*e of land, the soils «hould 
* be surve>ed 1 he present kno vlcdge regarding the diffe- 
rent Ends of soils is rot 'uffic ent and uniform. \\ hile 
greater attention has b-eo paid to the latente and the 
black soil, alluvial soil is not properly defined Toere 
is meagre information about the desert so-L, forest *oJs, 
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and the peaty and marshy sells. A correct knowledge is 
essentia] to grow the best crop A careful s'ud) must 
a l«o be pa de of the system of mixed ci opping to suggest 
improvements In order to convince the farmers about 
tne improvements the mixed farming, or about the use 
of a new variety of seeds demonstration farms should be 
started Demonstrations should be given usitig the 
methods of the cultivator Then the cultivator would 
believe in what he^ees Once he is convinced, he would 
readily adopt the new methods These demonstration 
farms should also be «ources of supply of improved seeds 

The demonstration farm is also important for teach ng 
the farmer how to conserve the cow dung and how he can 
profitably use the green manures Artificial manures 
(fertilisers) have to be produced inside the country The 
Government of India is planning a number of factories 
One of them shall be at Sindri, in Bihar But artificial 
manures require more canals For these canals, a better 
W “Y will be to collect and use the surplus water of the 
rivers during the rainy season behind dams and use it in 
the off season TTie water falling from the dams can also 
be used to produce hydro electricity Many such schemes 
are being undertaken in the countrv on the rivers Damo* 
dar, Mahanadi, Nerbnda, Krishna, Tungbhadra, etc In 
U P the Rihand Dam near Mirzapur is most important 

It is also important that the price charged for th* 
canal water should depend on the quantity of water 
supplied and not on the areas irrigated Besides, more 
wells should be constructed If elcctr city becomes avail- 
able it shall be better to construct tube-wells 
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In order to improve the cattle, an attempt should he 
made to improve the breed ard reduce the reproduction 
of the inferior breeds Just as the U P Government 
has decided to segregate the drv cattle, similarly it may 
collect the inferior bulls SupenoT breeds may be supplied 
from cattle breeding stations, or co operative cattle breed- 
ing societies m2y be started By ntroducmg the system 
of mixed farming, the supply of fodder for the cattle 
can be increased Experiments in mixed farm ng have 
been successfully carried out under the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research n the U P , the C P , S nd and the 
Punjab Mixed farming has meant a hundred per cent 
increase in the net profit from farming and also better d <*t 
for the farmer’s family 

To enable the cultivator to secure better prices, the 
system of cooperative marketing should be develop'd 
The d fficult es of the marketing soci-ties have been lack 
of loyalty on the part of the members, lack of tra red 
personnel, difficulty of storage and finance The p ovine al 
Government can help by spread ngco operat ve educat on 
and tramirg Thee can also make grants and loans for 
the construction of gadowns as t»as been done in Madras, 
Bombay and \f\sore Or, they may develop warehouses, 
as is being done in Bombay, and make over the godowns 
constructed during World War II for the Civil Suppl es 
Department to the warehouse'. Goods can be kept m the 
warehouses ard the receipts issued for them could be used 
to get finarcial help from the Reserve Bank of India 

Besides, the marketing operations in the mantis 
should be regulated The establishment of regulated 
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markets would result m a fair fixation of price, use of 
correct weights and measures, less exploitation ard better 
staying facilities foe the farmers Before the war, the 
L»P Government had under consideration a bill to 
establish regulat'd markets, but it has not reached the 
Statute book as yet 

Small and Large-Scale Farming — It has already been 
mentioned above that the tools and implements of the 
cultivators need to be, ard can be improved Not 
infrequently, it is also argued that power driven machines 
such as tractors, harvestors and combines should be used 
Th s assumes that large scale farming is better ‘han 
Small-scale farming 

Large-scale farming s-cures market ng and technical 
economics The farmer can buy his requisites such as 
seea, manure and fertilisers cheap He can sell his pro- 
duce at more favourable prices As he shall have large 
quantities to sell, he can even grade the produce and 
secure higher prices for the better grades Similarly, he 
can pu chase and use agricultural machinery, such as 
tractors and comb nes Also, one man can concentrate 
on supervision and management ?nd leave the unskilled 
manual work to paid labourers But the labourers would 
not be concentrated in a small area This does not hap- 
pen m a mill Scattered workers make supervision 
difficult Also, every crop cannot be grown on a large 
scale Only crops which do not require personal at*en- 
t on can be profitably produced Agricultural operations 
depend on season and sudden variations would necessitate 
immediate reallocation of work This is not possible if 
the workers arc scattered all over a big area The 
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agricultural labourers are also less submtss ve and more 
difficult to manage than factor) workers As a result, it 
may well be said that large scale farming can be success- 
full) adopted only where we have plenty of new land, 
plenty of cheap labour, and such climat c and so ll condi- 
tions that we can grow a crop which does not require 
personal attention 

The disadvantages of large-scale farming are the 
advantages of small scale farming In this case, the 
farmer can do away with hired labour He can easily 
adjust his operations to changes in seasons He can pay 
personal attention to the crops He is likely to gain 
more, if he decides to produce fruits and vegetables It 
is less profitable in the case of cereals such as wheat, 
i ce, jwar, etc , if the area is net sufficient!) big Small- 
scale farming is practised in countries like India and 
China and about three-fourths of the cultivated area is 
devoted to food production \et the farmers carry on, 
because the) cultivate more for subsistence than for profit. 

The advantages of large scale farminz become the 
disadvantages of 'mall-scale farming But the small- 
scale f rmers can overcome these disadvantages by form- 
ing co-operative societ es for purchases and sales, plough- 
ing, irrigation and harvesting, and also finance let 
the farms or holdings in India are too small to allow the 
farmer even to eke out a bare subsistence Their size 
must be increased 

Mechanisation of Agriculture — Does the discussion about 
the scale of farming mean that there is no scope for 
tractor farming ? The answer cannot be a small ‘No’. 
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There are areas where large scale farming is being carried 
on There ma> be areas like plantations nhere large 
scale mechanical operations may hav e scope for apphca 
tion Tractor farming is also practicable for reclaim ng 
and opening up the Tarai land, and for eradicating 
karts from the karts infested area But there is tremendous 
scope for improving the tools and implements used in 
agriculture It is wrong to say that the Ind an cultivator 
is averse to adopting new and improved mechanical 
devices The Indian cultivator has readily adopt'd the 
iron shoe for bis plough Iren cane-crushers and the 
hand-driven centrifugal machines have also rap dl> come 
in vogue If a new machine s not costlv if it is s mple 
and easy to work with human or bullock power, if it can 
be repaired m the rural area and if its use shall benefit 
his earning power the cultivator would readil} 
adopt it 

The engineering section of the Agriculture Department 
in the L P has paid too great an attention to appliance* 
for boring wells It has not even made a comparative 
Study of the various tjpes of ploughs and other 
tools and implements used all over the province 
There is the necessity for a cheap harvester, thresher and 
winnower The watcrlift has to be improved The 
design of the country cart has to be improved It ts 
very likely that after some jears cheap electric power 
shall become available in the rural areas That shall 
open the scope for driving machines b> electric power 
Oil pressors milk separators ard chums which can btr 
worked economically in the cultivator’s home have jet tc 
be invented. 
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It must now be clear that by mechanise ticn of agricul- 
ture we mean the improvement of the existing tools and 
implements and the introduction of the use of machines 
which would help the farmer in the home, at the well, 
in the field and on the road There is tremendous scope 
for such mechanisation The farmer is not averse to 
mechanisation He readily tries to adopt a new device 
as soon as he is convinced The Indian cultivator is 
mtell gent and his intelligence would allow only really 
good devices being irtroduced The introduction of 
costly machines would be slow due to lack of capital and 
technically trained men It would be better if we keep 
another factor in vi-w Most of the machines are 
labour saving Their introduction would release labourers 
from agriculture These must be emplo>ed m some other 
occupations The rate of mechanisation should be «uch 
that the released labour force gets emplo\ed elsewhere. 

Commercialisation of Agriculture — Bes de mechanisation, 
there is another aspect of Indian agriculture which 
requires our serious attention The British were 
interested in exploiting this country They wanted to 
make India mpplier of raw materials and a consumer of 
their manufactured products Consequent^ , they paid 
more attention to the commercial crops such as cotton, 
jute, tea, sugarcane and groundnut These are the non- 
food crops Between 1910 and 1932 the food crops 
increased b> 33° 0 but the non food crops increased by 
0G° o in value Even by quantity, the increase under 
commercial crops has been double the increase under 
food crops during the first thirty } ears of the present 
centur). During the British rule, some area has been 
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brought under improved varieties Here too the same 
tendency to favour the commercial crops is evident 
Out of the total area under different crops, the per- 
centage area under improved seed is 80%, 50% and 19% 
for sugarcane jute and cotton, while it is only about 21% 
and 4% for wheat and rice It is high time that this 
tendency be changed VVe must ensjre self sufficiency 
in regard to the production of food not only on a national 
basis but as far as possible on regional and local bas s 
The production of specialised commercial crops should 
come only after the achievement of ■elf sufficiency w th 
regard to food 
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Agriculture is the key industry of India and t iff n 
the systematic de\elopment of agriculture that her future 
welfare lies It is equally true that no industry can 
thrive well w thout Stale a d cf all hinds We shall he e 
briefly describe the various measures that have been 
adopted by the Government to help the agrxultu'aV 
industry of India 

Agricultural Departments and Poluy — Dur ng the pre 
Bnt.sh period, there was at least no uniform scheme for 
the whole country due to diverse political interests The 
Brit shers too in the beginn ng had no desire to change the 
existing agricultural conditiors so long as the r own bus - 
ness and polit cal nterests d d not demand any change 
The Orissa famine in 1866 and the grow ng interests of 
cotton manufacturers in Lancashire made the Government 
think of the desirabil ty of establish ng separate Agricul- 
ture Departments These were ultimately created in 
1884 In 1889, the masterly report of Dr Voelcker threw 
much light on Indian agr culture and urged upon the 
Government th'- need Tor sc ent fic nvesti 0 at ons In 1890, 
an Agricultural Coi ference was held and on its reccmmen- 
dat on, an Agricultural Cnem st to the Government of 
Irdia was appointed An Inspector General of Agncal 
ture, a Mycologist and an Entomclog-st were also appoin 
ed in suiceedng years The Pusa Research Institute 
was established in 1903 All such steps were taken in 
order to give eff-ct to the various recommendaticrs of the 
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Tamine Commissions of 1898 and 1901 and also because of 
the b tter experience made during the severe draught from 
1895 to 1899 The financial needs of agriculture were 
also realised The Co-operative Credit Societies Act 
was passed in 1994 to give financial help on co operative 
principles The Central and Provincial Agricultural 
Departments were expanded in 190o and in the same 
Kat an All-India Board of Agriculture was established 
In 1800 Imperial Agricultural Service was started. With 
a v ctv to belpirg the research and demonstration work in 
agr culture, agriculture colleges were opened at Poona, 
'anpur, Nagpur, Lyallpur, Coimbatore and Mandalay 
in 1008 and subsequent years After the Reforms of 
1819, agriculture became a Transferred Provincial subj-ct 
m 1921 Tins gave the provinces full liberty to improve 
agriculture according to local conditions The Bombay 
Piesidency Agricultural Show held at Poona in 1926 had 

a great publicity value The Coiemmem showed 
probably their utmost mierrst in agr culture by appoint 
ing the Agricultural Commission in 1926 svhich submitted 
r 'P° rt "> 1928 The Report ts mdeed a masterpiece 
tolummous record on Indian agr, ulmre J, throws a 
Hood of 1 ght on the conditions of Indian agriculture in 
its various aspects with most suitable recommendations 
The Great Deprestton of 1920 advencly affected the 
agrtcul ural tndustry The Government d d not show 
much cause for anxiety to set matters right on the plea 
that itich condit ons were not local but international, and 
so no one country alone could solve the problems created 
by the World Depress on However, the Indian (then 
called the Imperial) Council of Agricultural Research had 
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its b rth in the same year. In 1935, the Reserve "Rank of 
India was established with an Agricultural Credit 
Department attached to it It was to serve a long felt 
need of the countrv in respect of financial requirements of 
agriculture The installation of popular Ministries m 
1937 further accelerated the progress of agricultural 
reorganisation. The Rural Development Departments 
were estobl dud in the provinces «-peciall\ for the purpose 
of improvement and reconstruction of v llages But th s 
period was only short lived and the Congress had to quit 
office on the outbreak of World W'ar II m 1939 
Since then, except for soanng pr c-s of agr cultural 
produce, the general conditions have deteriorated very 
much The agricultural production, as is publicly 
admitted, has 'uffered great!) The country is now face 
to face with a food cris s, which can be averted only with 
-a bold policv of agricultural improvement Such a 
pol cy «houId be based on Nat onal Economy This 
aspect had been neglected in the past and hence it is 
emphasised here particular^ 

Research and Education — The importance of research 
in agriculture was well summarised bv die Ro)aI 
Commission on Agriculture in 1928 ft wrote m its 
Report, “The bas s of all agricultural progress is experi- 
ment. However efficient the crgimsation wh ch is bu It 
■up for demonstration an J propaganda, unless that organi- 
sation is based on research, i* is merelv a house built on 
ScJic ” The Commission further critically remarked cn 
the position of research in Ind a, * The claims of research 
have received a halfhearted recognition and the import- 
ance of its efficient organ sation and conduct is still little 
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mg agriculture on most up-to-date and scientific lines- 
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Non avail abil ty of modem agricultural machines, un- 
satisfactory and madequ te transport facilities in the 
rural areas, falling values of agricultural produce in the 
recent past, more lucrat ve employment in ernes and lack 
of modem atnemues of life in villages are the important 
factors which di*courage people from returning to agri- 
culture after education 

Irrigation — M ater is as important for agriculture as^ 
it is for man s life Indian agriculture depends solely 
upon rainfall for water supplies More than three fourths 
of the cultivated area derives irrigation from Nature and 
onlv one fouith area is irrigated by artificial means The 
ra nfall s known for ns uncerta my «nd uneven distnbut on 
over the whole country Linder such circumstances, the 
need for artificial irrigation fae lities can be easily 
understood The Government are quite aware of this 
need and from time to time have taken measures to pro- 
vide irrigation fac lines We may divide the Government 
works into two clashes 1 Productive and 2 Non- 
productive Product ve works are those which, with n 
ten years of their completion, produce revenue enough to 
meet their working expenses and the interest charges on 
capital invested in them Non productive works gene 
rally provide protection to precarious regions and the 
object is not to derive profits irom them Most of the 
Government projects belong to the former class The 
different kinds of irrigation works include canals, tanks 
and wells Among these, canal irrigation is by far the 
most important Canals are constructed in areas where 
land is soft and fertile It should return a good re- 
venue to the Government and there should also exist 
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perennial nvers to supply water to the canals Canals 
may be divided into two classes, r i* , inundation canals 
and perennial canals Inundation canals are drawn from 
t vers without the use of anv barrage. They are seasonal 
and supply water only when the rivers from which thev 
are drawn rise above a certain water level Perennial 
canals d me water f-om risers by putting some barrage 
across the mers Thev flow throughout the >ear Most of 
the canals n the U P , the Punjab and Madras belong to 
this tjpe Sometimes the Monsoon water is also stored in 
reservoirs or dams and from them perennial canals are 
drawn to supply water all the > ear round In the d stnbu- 
t on of canals, the Punjab and the U P get the largest 
benefit This is due to the existence of a number of big 
rivers «,nd gocd 'oil in the two provinces Tanks are special 
features of the Madras province and the Deccan Peninsula 
and the CP It is so because of the irregular and rocky 
earth surface which makes it very difficult to build other 
works 'Veils serve nearly one fourth of the irrigated area 
and are a common feature of the U P , Bihar and A<sam. 

The Government have shown an increas ng interest 
m irrigation s nee 1901, when the Irrigation Commis- 
sion was appointed The area under irrigation has 
been steadily increas ng both m .ts technique and volume 
For proper co-ordination and research, the services of 
the Central Board of Imgat on and the Central Bureau 
of Irrigation are invaluable The Bureau is like an 
adjunct of the Board and aims (i) to give information on 
irrigation and allied matters , (11) to co-ordinate and 
disseminate research and its results, (in) to arrange for 
the d-scussion of irrigation matters in conferences of 
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pi ovincial officers of irrigation, and (iv) to establish 
contact with other countries with a view to achieving 
successfully its object through publication, etc Irri- 
gation is now a transferred provincial subject and the 
provinces are given much freedom to undertake irriga- 
tion projects 

In order to solve the irrigation difficulties at an early 
date the Government of India ha\ e appointed a Central 
Waterway*, Irrigation and Navigation Commission, 
whose main function concerns the development of multi- 
purpose river projects Under this scheme, dams are 
to be built on important rivers The water collected 
behind the dam would «erve three purposes Water 
shall be used to produce hydro electricity It shall be used 
to provide irrigation *t shall pu f a stop to floods which 
caus- los» of money life and property every year in 
different parts of India The provncial Governments 
arc actively co-operating with the Central Government 
in this regard Besides, Tor the short period, where 
possible, provincial Governments, as in the L P , are 
makmg a dr ve for diegmg new tanks and renovating the 
old ones through the development a«sociation* 

Credit & Finance — Credit is indispensable for the 
gTOwth and development of modem industry In the 
past, production was limited and therefore personal 
resources vs ere quite sufficient for it Now the goods 
are produced on a large scale and for future demand 
It requires a long-term heavy investment of capital, 
and that too is not free from risk Further, private 
funds and enterprise or initiative are limited and hence 
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very much limited in its scope and so m the light of 
the experience ga ned, it was amended in 1912 The 
Maclagan Committee made a searching inquiry into 
the whole co-operative movement in India and made 
strong recommerdauons for its thorough overhauling 
and complete reorganisation The Reforms of 19 9 
made Co operation a piovincial transferred subject 
It enabled local governments to mod fy the Act of 
1912 to suit their local conditions and requirements 
Accordingly provinces like Bihar ard Onssa, Madras 
and Bombay took advantage and introduced a number 
cf changes to advance the cause of Co operative Move 
ment The Co operative Movement on its credit s ce has 
primary credit societies, land mortgage banks, Central 
Socetiesand Provincial Banks The liability in the 
<a e of Agricultural Societies is unlimited They raise 
money from share capital, deposits, entrance fees and 
loans D videi d hunting s not their motive A low 
rate of interest and mutual help are the r main features 
Central agencies raise mcney from 'bare capital, loans, 
reserves and depos ts They finance mostly tf*. piimary 
societies Pros in c al banks are the co-crdmating agencies 
over their respective provinces Land Mortgage Banks 
were organised w ith a view to giving long-teim finance to 
agriculturists There are three main types of such banks 

1 Banks doing business strictly on co operative lines , 

2 Banks doing business purely cn commeicial principles 
of profit, and 3. Banks of a mixed nature The land 
mortgage banks, except m Madras, have not made satis 
fa tor\ progress due to conflicting nature oF land tenure 
m different provinces which makes it difficult for the 
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agncultunsts borrow money on the mortgage of their 
° , J hus “ ' Vl11 b = men that Co operation has 
worked m ,h,s country for more than forty years but ,t has 
only been a drop m , he OC ea„ T b„ does ^ 

the Co-operative prmo.ples Haphazard ‘paper 
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~ The ,n " r "' s ° f a S nclJ lturaI la- 
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a » d ^0. »nd. 

,] , Feat Dc Pression preceding Uorld War 

11 added to their agony Th e war shou)d w 

•orne relief but „ had an adverse effiec. The rural cos. 
of living has increased tremendously and their svages 
have lagged much behind The cases of permanent 
slavery and debt bondage accentuated by ‘begat’ are 
rapidly mcrcastng The svorker, Sad almost tmposst- 
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blc to Jive in villages and there has started a sort of 
regular rural exodus to urban industrial centres It 
causes a severe scarcity of labour du mg the sowing and 
harvesting reasons The problems of woiren and chid 
labour deserve special attention and protection No 
legislative measure has so far been taken to safeguard 
the interests of these labou ers except the provision for 
m n mum wages in the Minimum Wages Act recently 
passed by the Central Government Only recently the 
Central Government proposed to institute an enquiry 
into the ccnditons of life and labour of agricultural 
workers More cr tical days are ahead and the food 
problems will be solved peacefully by granting a lequate 
protection to the interests of agricultural laboure s 

Marketing and Transport — In the absence of proper 
facilities fer transport the market ng of .-gr cultural 
produce will only be defect ve The producers are 
alwavs forced by circumstances 10 sell their produce 
threugn cunn ng Btopans, Arhhas and m ddlemen Thev 
are never able to get a fair pr ce for the r produce The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture drew the attention 
of all concerned towards th s defect and in accordance 
with their recommendat ons, the Government of Ind a 
opened a Central Agricultural Marketing Department 
in 1935 Simd ir Departments have s nee been also 
started m the prov nces At present >1 e activu es of 
the Central Department are chiefly confined to Marketing 
Survey work for different agricultural commodities and 
the publ cation of such Survey Reports For purposes 
of securing and improving the quality of produce of 
certain commodities, the Agricultural Produce (Grading 
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and Mark ng) Act was passed m 1937 The Act apples 
to a number of commodities like fruits, vegetables, 
tobacco, o 1 seeds, rice, cotton, wheat, ghee, eggs and 
butter All possible efforts are made to control the 
qual ty of graded produce by the process of samp'e 
analys s The ccntrol of markets was later on considered 
desirable and, theiefore, m provinces like the Punjab, 
Madras Bombay and the C P., the Agricultural Produce 
Markets Acts have been passed A bill for regulating 
the markets has been under consideration of the U P 
Government s nee 1939 The C-ntral Go/cmment, in 
order to supplement the provincial efforts for the regu- 
lat on of markets, passed the Standards of weights A t 
in 1939 In the U P also an Act has been recently passed 
to standardise weights and measures Lccept in the 
U P , the efforts made so far have only touched the 
fringes of the vast problem of Agr cultural Mamet ng 
m India The greatest hindrance in the way of im- 
plement s the difficulty of transport which is most 
primitive, slow risky and costly Unless transport 
facilities are adequately provided the results of all 
efforts may be anything but piomismg and hopeful. 
Rural roads and motor transport connecting interior 
areas to railway centies «hould have the first and imme- 
diate attention 
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Man has wants He makes efforts for the satisfaction 
of such wants and emplo\3 all h*s energies for this purpose 
to the greatest degree First he extracts or exploits all 
that he can from Nature and then he works upon these 
natural resources in order to make them suitable for his 
requirement Thus man’s efforts are made m different 
directions and in different forms of production 

Dtitsion of Industries — Such productive efforts of man 
as relate to direct exploitation or extraction of Nature s 
gifts are included in Extractive industries Productive 
efforts which are made for converting and combinirg the 
natural resources to produce different commodities are 
■classed as Manufacturing Industries In the former class 
are included Agriculture, Minin? and Fishing Industrie* 
Industries 1 ke Cotton Text les, Paper-making and Match 
belong to the latter class 

Manufacturing industr e$ can further b" divided into 
(a) Home or cottage industr es, (b) Small scale industries 
•and (c) Large-'cale Industrie' Home or Cottage indus- 
tries are ihose which are earned on m the homes or cotta- 
ges of the art sans or workers, assisted by their family 
members Small scale industries are those which employ 
a limited amount of capital and labour and are not gover- 
ned by the Factory Act. All other industries not included 
in the above two classes and to which the Factory Act is 
applicable are to be known as Large scale indus'rics In 
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orde- to make the differences more clear we may arrange 
them as saown below 


Cottage Industries | 

Small ecala Indus 

Large scale Indus 

1 Absen e of borrow 
ed capital in gene 
ral except m t) e 
initial period 

1 Borrowed capital i 
is also used I 

1 Capital is rnoctly 
bo— owed 

2 No * Contract La 
bour 

2 Limited • Con 
tract Labour 

2 Full employment 

of ‘ Contract La 
bour 

3 Restricted initia 

tive and enterprise 

3 Limit-d scope 
for expansion of 
initiative and 
enterprise 

3 Unlimited expan 
sion of initiative 
end enterprise 

4 Limited produc 

4 Greater produc 

4 JIass production 


Factor) or largf-scale industries can be further split 
into two classes (i) Those which create more employ- 
ment for people and add to the nation’s wealth , (ji) 
Those which simply produce goods on a large scale 
by replacing cottage industr es In India, most of the 
indu'tries belong to the latter class Textiles, nee and 
flour m 11s have been developed by throwing out a large 
number of workers formerly employed in cottage mdust- 
n*s The absence of key industries, the Jack of big 
machines, the lack of adequate and suitable finance, cjt- 
throat competition by foreign capitalists and the apathetic 
attitude of the government chiefly account for unequal 
development of different types of industries in the past 
Location of industries — Very often it is seen that an in- 
dustry is centred m a particular region on account of cer- 
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tarn advatages, e g , jute industry in Bengal, cottcn in 
Bombay and tea in Assam Such concentration is known 
as localisation of industries. Several factors lead to 
localisat on of industries The) are summarised below — - 

1 Natural ccndthons — Favourable dim at c conditions 
always favour the growth of industries suited to such con- 
ditions The cotton industry has developed in Bombay 
chieflv because of favourable cl matic conditions 

2 earnest lo Raw materials — Naturally industries grow 
and thrive in such reg ons where the raw mater als are 
easily and cheaply available. The Jute industry of Cal- 
cutta and the Iron and Steel industry of Tannagar may 
be mentioned as examples 

3 Acaihitltty of Poa.tr — Power s the most impor- 
tant factor in the development of modem indistry 
Electric.ty has rep'aced all other methods of generating 
power lndusir es have recently grown up only in such 
centres where elf ctricitv is easily available 

4 Accts i btlt'y to markets — Mcdem product on is for 
‘Markets’ Therefore, industries spr ng up in such places 
which are connected bv easy means of communicit.oQ 
and transport 

5 Cheap and regular supply of labour — Labour is the 
second most essent al factor of production Industries 
have, therefore, shown a tendency to be localised m such 
areas where skilled as well as unskilled labour is readily 
available at all times 

6 Advent ages of early start — Sometimes an industry 
becomes concentrated in a locality, because its product 
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h«.s been produced there s nee long, and so it enjoys a 
very 'vide market 

Advantages and Disadvantages of localisation — When an 
industry becomes localised in any region it stands to 
beneft in a number of ways (1) There is a rapid 
increase in the output and the saU of products caused by 
extension in goodwill, facilities for procuring raw materials 
and marketing of the products over a wider area 2 
There can be ejected better divison oflabourwheh 
may lead to inventions in processes of manufacture 3 
There is a great possibility of the development of subs 
diary industr es wh ch largely cater to supply raw matei all 
to the parent industry or take over its fin shed or by 
products 4 Labour becomes specialised and skilful. 

Against these advantages of industries, the greatest 
d ‘advantage is that it leads to overcrowding in «uch 
centres which are always beset with socto econom c 
degradat on and demoralization Another disadvantaged 
localisat on is that in times of depress on, a large number 
of persons in that locality are thrown out of employment 
Also the productive efforts of the people in the courtry 
ore not evenly distributed over the whole country and so 
*ome uras become almost depopulated. 

Decentralisation of industries — Decentralisation means 
location of industries n areas remote from thos - where 
they ought to be concentrated due to causes mentioned 
above Such decentralisation has been greatly facilitated 
by improvement in the means of communication and 
transport, which have linked even the in tenor places to 
big markets and mandis The extension of electric power 
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and overcrowding m bg centres leading to abnormal 
ns* m rents have also caused decentrahsat on of industries 
Tre danger of external at'acks m times of war a’«o causes 
the State to decentralise industries 

Location of Ind-islnes m India — India’s economy is 
characterised by a ore-s ded cev elopment This is true 
of Indian industries also Irdustnes have developed but 
they are centralised only in a few trading cen'res like 
Bomba}, Calcutta and Kanpur Pert centres are 
specially preferred for the location of industries either 
because goods have to b* exoorted or tecause the railway 
rates from the ports to the interior are lower Up country 
towns have chiefly specialised in th** trduslries which 
collect and export raw materials to port towns This 
tendency of industrial location in India found favour 
with the Government’s and Railway’s policy to favour 
the flow of raw materials to the pert towns and that of 
Tmportrd goods to the interior As a natural consequence, 
there aie cities in the country wh ch are over crowded 
resulting in high rents, high wages and mcrea'ed cost of 
production for industrial produce and create many «oc o- 
ec nomic problems for the inhabitants On the other 
hand, there are a la - ge number of small towns which, in 
contrast to b g industrialised cities, present almost a 
deserted appearance However the improvement in the 
means of transport and communication, and the extension 
o! electric power have encouraged the dispersion of indus- 
tries Anoihcr noticeable tendency is that Indian States 
too have started irdusuiali«at on by giving better faci 
lities to enterpuser* than those available in the erstwhile 
British India The diffusion of industries or even their 
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distribution over the whole country is highly desirable 
for it will facilitate the task of providing social welfare to 
the workers and public services, like education, medical 
aid and water ard light, would be rendcicd more easily 
and conveniently. 

Cottage Irdustnes Vs rectory Industries — The subject is 
often greatly debated upon In fact, there should be fl° 
controversy over this issue if we weigh their importance 
from the point of v.ew of national economy Both tvpe» 
of industr cs are to be encouraged and co-ordinated in 
order to speed up industrial production which is much 
Je's than the nat onal demand for it We canrot altoge- 
ther close down cottage industries inasmuch as they hsd 
a glorious past and e\en now give national piide to 
their products wh ch are known far and wide for their 
fintne's Cottage industr es require small investment of 
capital and «o the chance of incurring Josses are little 
m times o C depression There are no problems of ‘Labour* 
and ‘Cap tal’ resulting in striles and lockouts The 
workers «njoy independence ard their profits aie directly 
in relation to thetr workmanship and initiative. Th S 
results in greater output of work w thout encouraging a 
spirit cf rivalry amo lg the workers There is no ‘exploita- 
tion’ or ‘sweating’ of labour. Our past knowledge also 
cstabl shes the fact that cottage induvry products arc 
more attractive, art Stic and present a variety of de«igns 
There is no rsk of overcrowdirg foi cottage industries 
are spread over the whole country However, we should 
not overlook the fact that large-scale industr es area* 
important as the cotUge industr es The foimer employ 
a large amount of capital and thus cao afford to uistal 
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gigantic mach in es which alone are capable of manufac- 
turing good* rapidly cheaplv <*nd in huge quantities in 
older to meet the mcreasng requirements of the peop'e 
at Jarge-s al“ Producers can effect better economies and 
thus reduce the cost of product on 

Slct Aid to Industries — All industries, large well as 
small, require government he'p, m the absence oi wh ch 
tbev are bound to de a> socner or later Th* State can 
lend its support in one or more 01 the following wap — 

1. Prelect on a s atist foreign covpeU'vm — The gov em- 
inent may irapoj* du es on fore gn articles or charge 
lower duties cn borne mad <»rt e'es 

2 Ftna* tal Ass s once —The State mn> give Snanc al 
help in the form of ubs dies «-nd bount es to nascent 
industr es 

3 Re ecr P erd Techu cl hrculedg The government 
may open tnst tut ons to impart te>Jin cal tra ning in 
different prcc^scs of industr al product on and en ourage 
research work by grant ng st pends and scholarships to 
prom s ng and enterprising workers 

4 Patrorage erd Publ citj — fhe go\ eminent mav 
patron.se thf* products of home industries by encouraging 
then- use in ml government or sem government depart 
mens The State na) also orgar se Exhibitions nnd 
Pubhcitv c Advertis ng Bu eaus to popularise and bring 
to the knowledge of the public the var ous classes of goods 
manufactured at borne 

5 \UsceVareojs — The govemmr't can aI«o help 
heme industr es b> prov id ng facilities of transport and 
market mg of industrial products It can enable the 
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industrial sts to purchase raw materials on reasonable- 
terms Through >uitable leg slation, t can d scourage 
the spirit of ‘cutting down rates’ between different units 
of an industry. The Stale may give advice to prospective 
mdustr -lists regarding opportunit es, location and 
methods to b" aaooted for starting an industrial unit. 

Indiar Government and Decen'raluahon — It is agreed on 
all hancs that Indian industries should be decentralised 
Th s does not mean that the present mills and factories 
in *uch c tics as Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur and 
Ahiredabad should be stopped and removed to remote 
places The policy of decertrahsation has to be applied 
to the new industries and production units The govern- 
ment must issue 1 cences for i he starting of new units in 
widelv spread areas In order to encourage the deve- 
lopment of decentralized product on, the government may 
grant various facilities as already mentioned above 
Besides, the government must undertake research to find- 
out suitable decentral sed location centres, because the 
profit minded producers and industrialists are less likely 
to devote their energy in this direction 

It must be mentioned that decentral sat on does not 
necessarily mean a lower size or scale of production 
So vast is our country and so great are our potential 
demands that even large scale nulls and fac ones can be 
decentralised 

It must also be noted that the growing markets all 
over the country and the availability of cheap electr c 
power in the near future will automatically mak- the 
industrial sts to start nulls and factonei all over the 
country. 
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A few examples of decentralised production for the U P. 
may be mentioned Thus, for the hand-loom weavers of 
Eastern UP, spinning factories should be started in 
that area A paper mil can be started near Allahabad 
In due course when scrap iron is available, an iron mill 
can be started m the U. P \Wh the development of 
hj dro-electrtcity, cement and glass mills should alsa 
thrive in th s province. 



VI 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Ecoromic activities of man relate to means by whch 
we obtain goods for the satisfaction of our wants Such 
goods are partly the result of > ature’s gifts and parOy 
the outcome of Man’s skill and effort applied to work 
upon the raw materials, generously provided by Nature 
The Utter process as of production is included in 
Manufacturing Tndustr es He»e labour is one of the 
most important factors 

Importance of Labour — As said be Tore, ‘Labour’ is the 
chief dominant factor in all manufactunng as well as 
extractive mdustr es Unless man makes efforts, even 
fruits and flowers of natural growth will not satisfy 
human wants The importance of ‘labour’ has increased 
with the introduction of machinery in production of all 
kinds The significance of ‘labour’ is more prominent 
m manufacturing industries than in other industries 
because costly and compl cated tools and machines are 
handled by ie« p. Production in this case is directly 
related to the working abili y of man Th s is called ihe 
‘efficiency of labour* All manufacturing industries OiVe 
their growth and development to ‘Labour’, the manage 
ment of which oc-upies a very important place in 
modem industrial organisation Tne promotion of welfare 
and efficiency of labour is the crux of all industrial 
problems Its consideration needs special attention in 
India, where industries are stiil backward and the unit 
of production is quite insufficient to satisfy the require- 
ments of the vast and rapidly growing population 
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Alar age ment of Labour — The problem of management 
and control of labour hjrges on two points 

1 Effic ency of Labour, and 

2 Organisation of Labour 

The task of managemei t of laLour has tremendously 
increased with the introduction of machinen m pro 
duction We have alread) seen ns influence upon 
product on, labour and marketing Problems of a very 
senous nature are frequently created, wh ch may lead 
to ‘deadlock* in an industry Production is therebv 
dislocated and confl cts between ‘Labour’ and Capital’ 
become inevitable Therefore, 10 order to avoid any 
such misunderstanding between employers and emp- 
loyees, scientific management of the latter is quite 
essential In the ‘efhc ercy* and ‘organisation’ ol labour, 
the two parties must be interested Both these oroblems 
are equally important, and we shall consider them 
separately in th s and the following chapter 

Efficiency of Labour ‘Efficiency’ of labour has a com 
parative value and mea r s the working ab lity of a worker 
When two labourers working under similar conditions 
turn out dissimilar produce, we call th it labourer more 
efficient who produces more and better goods This 
ability or capacity of work is pardy ‘natural’ in a 
labourer and is partly acq ired through outside help 
Factors determining efficiency of Labour — The factors 
upon which the efficiency of labour depends can be 
studied under two mam groups (1) Irremediable factors 
and (2) Remediable factors Irremediable factors are 
those which, by nature, create an instinct or willingness 
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in a worker for a particular occupation or line of work 
If he is not employed for such works, he will be less 
efficient But all workers cannot be thus employed. 
Nor can conditions ol work be easily created or improved 
tipen for all worker' Remediable factor^ are those 
which are within the reach of man’s effort and can be 
acquired with little s.»crfice by outside help We shah 
now ductus the factors which determine the effic ency of 
labourers They arc the following — • 

(1) Racial Heritage — Natural conditions under which 
■a person is born and brought up have much bearng 
upon his efficiency of work The qualities of go^ 
workmanship arc passed on from gereration to genera- 
tion bv people belonging to a particular nation or race 

(2) Climatic conditions — The climate of a country 
exercises great influence upon the ability of a worker 
The hot cl mate of India h s a retarding influence on 
the workers who are compelled to work for long hours and 
With as much efficiency as the workers show in coun- 
tries of comparative cold or temperate climate 

(8) Education — This is the most important factor. 
It determines a number of other good qualities which are 
es'ential to make the worker efficient By dint of educa- 
tion, a labourer is able to improve his resourcefulness, 
intell gence and power of imagination and observation 
An educated man is considered to be more reliable, 
honest and sincere to his duties He learns his job 
quickly and can adapt himself to changed circums- 
tances or conditions of work quickly He can be entrus- 
ted with duties of the greatest responsibility and confi- 
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■dence Technical as well as general education are both 
necessary to make the labourers efficient in th“ r word: 

{4) IJ ages — The remuner^t on or reward g veil to 
labourers in return for their work is of utmost impor 
tance Better ard adequately paid workers enjoy 
.freedom from want and, therefore, t*he a keen interest 
in their work High wages are economical and lo v 
wages costly n the lerg run Lnderpad workers are 
d stracted from their job, and cont nue to think always 
of some other more remunerative employment T s 
causes uncertainty of labour *nd so fo'ters meflic ency 
among the labourers Contented workers are an asset to 
employers inasmuch as th y arc rv,a'ar and smcerely 
devoted to the r duty High wages alone can secuie 
educated, skilled and permanent employees 

(5) Hours of 11 erk — Long and cont nued hours of 
work cause undue physical exertion and mental stra n, 
which reduce the efficiency of workers The distribution 
of working hours with even short intervals gives the 
labourers an opportunity for relaxation and to recoup 
their lest energy After such break, work is usually 
done with greater strength, v gour and stimulat on than 
if it were to be done at a stretch for long hours Work 
in the latter case b “comes tiresome and monotonous and 
thus causes a fall in worker s efficicncv It kills until 
live and enterprise Production tends to increase only 
when the hours of work are properly distributed and do 
not cause fatigue to the labourers 

(6) Conditions of Employment — Congenial surroundings 
2 nd unproved condit ons regarding space, light, san tat on 
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and ventilation under which work is usually done exercise 
healthy influence upon the efficiency of labourers 
Unhygienic conditions result in ihe loss of health of all 
workers Their productivity is reduced through loss of 
ph\s cal and mental stamina This is detrimental to the 
interests of both the labourers and the employers The 
former suffer from a reduction in wages and the latter 
from a reduction in the output of work Therefore, an 
improvement in the conditions oT employment is solely 
the concern of employers who should realise their out) 
and respons bility m this respect India is far behind in 
respect of labour welfare More generous and s ncere 
efforts are needed on the part of our industrial sts and 
other employing classes 

(7) Miscellaneous — The standard of Iiv ng, moral 
qualities, general political conditions, hoDefulness and 
enterpris ng character of the labourers also irfluence 
their efficiency of work The workers of depr-sjed 
mentality can never be effcienr Cord al relations be 
twe*n the employers and tne employees tend to promote 
the efficiency of the latter 

Methods of Remunerating Labour — Various methods 
have been adopted to remunerate the labourers Among 
these the two most important and commonly fo'Iowed 
methods are (I) The Tune wage system and (2) the 
Piece-wage system We may consider them one by 
one — 

(/l) The Time uage system — Under this system, the 
workers are paid on the basis of ‘time* for which they 
work, e-g daily, weekly or monthly Its advantages and 
disadvantages are summarised below. 
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1 Advantages — (1) It is very Bimple and easily Under, 
stood by all labourers 

(2) The wage3 are regular and definite It benefits 
both the employer and the employee 

(3) As wages are fixed for a given period of time, 
■there is no spirit of rivalry among the workers to do more 
work by any means This ensures good qaality of work 
and also a careful handling of costly and delicate 
machines 

(4) It is the only method which can be introduced 
in most of the undertakings without any special arrange 
ment for supervision and cont ol of workers 

Disadvantages —(1) It fills to distinguish between 
a more and a less efficient worker as both are paid equally 
•on a time rate Under this sy tern there is no special 
inducement for tho*e who can work more and better 

(’) The employers are never certain about the 
amount of work they may get after a given period of 
time and the ratio it will bear to the cost of production 

It will thus be teen that this system has mere advan 
tages than disadvantages That is why the method 
has been in current use 1 1 a large number of under 
takings and occupations 

(B) Piece trnge System —Under this system wages 
are paid in proportion to the output of work Two 
advantages may be mentioned (*) It distinguishes 
between -more efficient and less effic ent worker® and 
encourages them all to work harder («) It establishes 
a direct relationship between the output and the cost 
of production. Against these advantages, it has th© 
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following disadvantages (*) It cannot be introduced 
in a number of occupations where it is difficult to deter- 
mine the umt of t work for each worker ( («) It 
encourages a spirit of rivalry between the workers, 
who often work overtime to earn more This results 
in a deterioration m the quality of work, though its 
quantity may increase Overwork also causes a loss 
in the efficiency of tho worker. It often leads to the 
■sweat ng’ of labour (m) The method is not simple 
and entails a great expenditure for supervision, check 
and ‘time recording’ of all workers (tv) The fixation 
of the piece wage rates too, is not an easy job It 
frequently leads to bickerings and frictions among the 
labourers and the employers In any factory or null, 
we have to adopt that method of wage payment which 
is suited to the needs and conditions or work in different 
industries Where it is easy to fix the amount of 
work of each labourer, the piece rate method is more 
suitable, provided precautions have been taken to 
check its evil results In occupations where responsi- 
bility and quality of work are highly desired the time- 
wage system should find favour 

Other Methods of Remuncratinj Labour — Besides- 
these two principal methods of remunerating labourers, 
there are also other methods in use In the ‘Progres < >ive 
wages’ method or ‘Premium Bonus System’, an extra 
reward is made to workers, if their work is found to 
be* above a certain standard This payment is in addition 
to a minimum wage guaranteed to all labourers Ja 
tlfis 'connection, the following systems need special 
Mention "* * 
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(!) The Dijferen/taZ or Taylor system \ — Under thi* 
system. If the work is completed within the standard 
•or prescribed time, the worker is paid an extra amount 
over the "usual wage. If the work is not completed 
within the standard time, the Worker is paid at a lower 
rate 

(2) Halsey System — Under this system, a standard 
output is laid down, and those workers who are able 
to finish it earlier within a given time get the u^aal 
wage rate plus an extra reward according to the time 
saved Thus, if a work is finished in 4 hours instead 
of the scheduled time of C hours the worke will be 
paid for 4 bourn {the actual time for which he works) 
plus for 1 hour (supposing extra reward is given for 
fifty per cent of the time saved) Thus the worker 
will he paid for 5 hours at the usual wage rate (even 
though he worked only for 4 houre) 

(3) Rowan System — In this method if the work 
is completed within the scheduled time, the worker 
gets wages at the fixed rate for the number of hours 
he actually works plus extra reward This reward 
bears the same percentage to the wages earned (for 
actual time worked) as the time saved bears to the 
time for which the work has been done Thus if a, 
worker finishes the work in (say) 6 hours instead of 
8 hours and saves 2 hours he will be paid for 6 hours 
at the usual rate plus 25% more (for he saves 25% of 
the time fixed for this work) 

CoUedice System of TV age Payment — The methods 
described 5 above relate to the determination of the 
share of each mdividual worker There have also been 
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.Revised methods under which a group , of labourers 
'undertake to work on a job according to standards 
laid down. These are known by various names such 
as "Progressive Wage System”, and "Task or Piece 
Wages System”. Unde* the Progressive system, a group 
of workers is employed to do a work within a fixed 
time. If they accomplish more, they are given extra 
reward, which is divided among them in proportion to 
their respective merit Under the latter system if 
the standard work is finished within the fixed time, 
the workers are paid according to the agreed rate The 
wages are reduced if the task is not done within this 
time There is also a little modification of this system 
under which a group of workers are paid a lump sum 
on the basis of work done, and the amount of money 
is shared bj the workers in that group according to 
their respective proportion fixed beforehand 

The methods described above seek to avoid the 
disadvantages of the time wage and piece wage systems 
Their great merit is that they fuarantee a higher 
payment to really efficient workers and prescribe a 
minimum of work which every worker must do within 
the time fixed for such work 

Profit sharing and Co partnership Schemes —Certain 
enlightened employers allow workers to share in annual 
profit* and also give them a hand in the management 
of their concern In a profit sharing scheme the workers 
are paid a fixed amount in advance on the pre-determmed 
■profits, in addition to usual wages, as a part of their 
remuneration In th“ case of a co partnership scheme. 
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the ^o'rk’sta "'get ’a’ fixed share in the annual profits iif 
addition v lb their usual rates. ‘But 1 they have -to con* 1 
tribute- such ''profits towards the capital of the concern J 
Thus,’ ‘tfO&ers’ share in the management as ehare-holder*> 
or by forming a -committee to share in the management' 
of the concern. These schemes hare proved of great- 
benefit ‘to bjth -the parties in so far as the workers feel 
personally ‘interested m. the prosperity of their business, 
and always- try to contribute. their utmost in increasing 
its 'Output. They are less wasteful of the material and 
other property of the business. . . , 

It’ may,' however, ‘ be noted in this 1 connection that’ 
auch^ sth’eme3, whenever introduced, become applicable to 
all types ‘of workers and their greatest Co-operation and 
confidence are most essentia!. Even' the slightest mistrust 
will defeat the whole object and ultimately result in class 
conflicts. There should be no compoln *n for any section 
of the "-employees to join the scheme, which must be 
voluntary. In these -schemes, the employers must be 
quick to foresee '-future difficulties that they may have to 
face in times of depression, or specially r where the number 
of labourers ia quite unmanageable and disorganised. 

Tht Problem of Minimum Wage : — A Minimum Wage 
is that, wage-rate which is necessary to enable a worker to 
live decently. Under conditions of competition the valut> 
of everything is determined by its supply and demand. 
The labourers, whose supply is always excessive oa account 
of the use of machinery in modern "industry, are never 
able to get a fair return for their work. Hence the need 
for a "minimum wage”. The fundamental object of 'fixing 
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successfully attempted in countries like Great Britain, 
TJ S.A., Australia, France, New Zealand and Canada. In 
India, the question was first considered by the Royal 
Comm ssion on Labonr which suggested an investigation 
before any legislation could be undertaken The Bombay 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee actually recoin* 
mended the fixation of wages on a sliding scale The 
C&wnporo Labonr Enquiry Committee for the first time 
recommended a minimum rate of Rs 15 psr month The 
World War H connderabfy worsened the labour condi- 
tions So ultimately this problem has bean carefally' 
considered and the Government of India have recently 
passed a Minimum Wage Act which provides also for fix- 
ing minimum wages for agricultural workers 

Efficiency of Indian Labour —It is wrong to think that 
Indian labourers are inefficient Given the same facilities 
and similar conditions of employment, Indian labourers 
can work as efficiently as labourers in any country of the 
world At present, they are handicapped by several 
factors Low wages, lack of education, insanitary housing 
conditions, poor health caused by improper and inade- 
quate nourishment, insufficient clothing and the hot 
climate are the chief hardies in the way -of &n Indian 
labourer 

So far nothing substantial has been done for the pro- 
motion of efficiency and real wages of labourers in .India.- 
There is a vast scope for such humanitarian, work Even 
•without increasing the nominal wages, much can. be dons 
to increase the real wages of labourers which will richly 
add to their efficiency In this connection the following 
methods are suggested — 
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* (1) The" employ era may provide facilities for the 

education of children of their employees. > - > 

(2) Provision of facilities for free medical aid. ’’ 

(3) Provision of recreational facilities like games and 

reading rooms within the factory premises. _ . , 

(t) Immediate improvement of housing conditions r 
Tbe employers may build standard houses for their own 
employees and the houses may be given to the workers on 
nominal rents so as to yield a certain amount of interest 
On capital invested in such houses. < 

(5) Redaction in and more suitable distribution of the- 

working hours* . • 

(6) More generous maternity benefits to ‘female’ 

labourers. v 

(7) Provision of social insurance for all permanent 
workers. 

(8) Improvement in general working conditions within 
the factory m respect of sanitation, ventilation, light and. 
air. 

(9) Regularity and security of employment. 

(10) Use of fines or deductions, if any, for the common 
welfare of all labourers. 

‘ '(II) Petter facilities in conditions of service regarding 
leave rules etc. 

' ’ (12) Creation of an organisation oflabourers to bridge 
the gull between the employer and the employees. 
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ORGANISATION OF LABOUR 3 

la a modern factory labourers are brought together 
from distant comers of the country They have their 
own language mode of life and aptitude The 
labourers are rectmted mostly from rural areas They 
are generally uneducated and, therefore are least 
accustomed to discipline and rules of conduct laid down 
in factories They speak different and often peculiar 
dialects and have conflicting social p actices So it is 
very difficult for them to appreciate the life problems 
of each other The freedom which they enjoy in their 
Village life is altogether lost and they begin to feel 
like captives within the factory premi-es, where a.- 
multitude of workers are employed and all are strangers 
to each other Their interest in work is ‘forced’ rather 
than ‘voluntary’ 

Imparlance oj Organxtalxon —Under such circumstan 
ces, the interests of employers and employees obviously 
appear to be somewhat antagonistic They are considered 
to he two parties dtagonally opposed This necessitates 
organisation of labour in order to establish sound 
relations between labourers and employers and to create- 
better understanding and mutual goodwill between them 
Without an organisation, the task of securing ‘peace’ 
in the industry or factory would become practicalljr 
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•explained to the labourers in periodical meetings* of 
workers and masters. Such problems should be given 
fall humanitarian consideration and it should be im- 
pressed upon the labourers they all swim or sink together 
with employers. 

Relations -of Employers and Employees '.— Today the 
whole industrial atmosphere is surcharged with propaganda 
apd party politics. Forces are constantly at work • to 
fish in troubled waters by widening the golf between 
employers and employees. The latter are freely preached 
to wage war against employers on excuses more than one 
e g., low wages, long hours, favouritism, more and with- 
pay holidays or leave and demand for labour represen- 
tation on management. These are some of t-»e causes 
which tend to undermine unity between employers and 
•employees. These demands are not unjust but they are 
engineered by those who are least interested in the 
■cause of labour. The labour leaders do not belong to 
the cl as-' of labour and as such can be expected to have 
least real sympathy for them. They provoke labourers 
•only in order to aerve their own selfish interests to 
become ■ leaders Employers and employees 'are 
Jjke the two wheels which must go together in the 
same direct : on to move the cart of production. Both 
have to realise their responsibility which they owe 
to the society for the production of goods. The emp- 
loyers cannot 'afford to neglect the various needs of 
their employees for the satisfaction of which the latter 
Hook reasonably to them. The high* or low standard 
of bring in which the workers, may bo placed ultimately 
reflects and recoils upon the employers. In their own 
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2? T Pl ° yenah0uid 8ee that the employees 

able V * e < c othed, housed and provided with reason* 
° n,fe Thenthe labourers shall feel 
shon \tt° 2 * 4 5 6 * . e *^ n ^ ua ^ er them. The employees in return, 
should cast off all malice or ill-will thal they generally 

. t ^ ieir ma 9ters. Maximum production. 
, 8 their aim, strict discipline their way and 

W1 t it mission m the discharge of their dnty of 
ice which thvy are socially and morally bound to- 
<o. ^mediation, and not agitation ought to be their 
y or achieving objects. ’ The relations between erap* 
rath^ a fif ' c “P ,0 ^ ee8 ara desired to be complementary* 
benefit " ' com P eht >™ Thereby both stand to- 


Industrial Disputes— The*r Causes —In the absence 

sound relations, disputes, between employers and em* 
poyees are inevitable. Among the various causes off 
industrial disputes, the following may be noted - 

-1. Demand for increase in wages either on the 
p eao prosperity in the industry or on account of a rise< 
w the cost of living. 

2. Demand for reduction in the hours of work, and 
increase in holidays. 

3 Demand for increase in over time allowance. 

4. Demand for the dismissal of worker for the" 

reinstatement of anyilismissed workers. 1 

5. ' Demand for greater facilities m leave rules 

6. ’ Demand for representation of labour on manage- 

ment. * 
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7 Demand for the recognition of a trade union. » 
8. Desire of the workers to ehare in the profits of 
industry or to be provided with greater facilities of wel 
fare m and outside the factory. 

9 Sympathy for strikers in other concerns 
10. Political causes leading to general agitation or 

discontentment 

Strikes and Lock-outs — Any one or more of the above 
Actors lead to strikes or lock outs A strike denotes 
stoppage of work by the workers tl em=elves A lock out 
49 declared by the employers in order to check workers 
from entering the factory premi ea In either case 
mdustrial production suffers There is loss of working 
days and as ‘Labour’ is a perishable commodity, there 
is loss of wages too It causes hardship to workers and 
d the situation is not saved from taking an uglv turn, 
Jt results in demoralisation and even cammal offences. 
Strikes do more harm than good, when the ground for 
them is n t strongly prepared and therefore, have to 
given up without achieving their objects They 
weaken the p lsition of labourers and also give rise to 
bitterness between them and their masters Partial 
strikes too, are harmful because thev expose the dis 
Qnity among labourers and encourage jealousy or rivalry 
between different groups or workers Strikes cannot be sac* 
■cessful unless they enlist public support and sympathy 
Sit-down strikes are also coming into prominence i t 
certain callings In this case, the workers come to 
their duty but actually do nothing and ait idle This 
■entails risks of all kinds for the factory property So- 
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the employ era should take adequate precautions for any" 
«uch emergency. Lock outs should be declared rarely 
and only when it is unavoidable or deemed necessary 
for the protection of factory property or when a strike 
is anticipated to run long At the same time cam 
should be taken not to provoke m any way the worker* 
lest they might embark upon gaining entry m the factary 
by force Strikes and lock outs should not be frequent, 
thermae- they lose their value 

Industrial Disputes in India — As m other countries, 
in India also, the number and intensity of industrial 
disputes have grown with industrial development^ 
Political awakening and gradual deterioration in the 
economic position of industrial workers During the 
war period disputes reacned their climax The Govern- 
ment were aware of the disadvantages of these disputes 
from the national point of view and accordingly the 
Trade Disputes Act was passed in 1929. It wa»sub 
sequently amended in 1938 This Act makes provision 
for appointing a Court of Enquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation at the request of both the parties It 
prescribes penalties for stnk“s and lock outs in public 
utility concerns unless previous notice has been given 
It further makes the strikes illegal if they cause hard 
ship upon the c immunity or if they are considered 
unde irable otherwise During the World War If,. 
Rule 81 — A of the Defence of India Rules sought to 
prevent strikes aid lock outs The Essential Services 
(Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941, prohibited persons fro hi 
leaving certain occupations Although these war time 
measures have been given up, it seems that they would 
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tare helped ns to escape the present cn«is xf we had 
retained them for some time more However, the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, is the most important 
piece of legislation It seeks to make all strikes and 
lock oats illegal until such time as the procedure laid 
down in the Act for settlement is exhausted It makes 
proton for an Industrial Court Since its amendment 
“ ,Ml * lt P ro ^ded for compulsory arbitration m certain 
deputes It lays down procedure for the representation 
of employees through trade unions 

Trade Unions — T etr Organization and Functions A 

Trade Union is an association or organisation of workers 
formed m order to provide a common meeting ground 
for all with a view to effect improvements m the con 
ditions of their life and labour It is a mistake to think 
that trade unions foster industrial strife or create class 
hatred This happens only when a trade union is 
organised and dominated by non labouring classes, who 
are decidedly self seekers A trade union formed on 
nght lines aims at performing the follow ng functions — 

(1) To improve socio economic conditions of the 
workers 

W To meet frequency to exchange views and to 
devise means to achieve the above object 

(3) To establish, promote and strengthen mutual 
relations between workers and the employers 

(4) To help, orgarn e and create a cjmrnon and 
United front of workers without any distinction of caste, 
colour or creed 

(5) To secure by all legitimate means a fair return, 
fur their labour 
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(6) To adopt all lawful methods m order to achieve 
its objects. 

Thus it will be seen that trade unions have a 
great educative value and they are necessary for securing 
peace in an industry or locality 

Trade Union Movement tn India — Like our industrial 
♦development, the trade union movement is not very old 
in India Among the oldest unions, mention may b« 
made of the Bombay Mill hands Association of 1890, 

the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants of India 
and Burma of 1897, the Printers, Union of Calcutta of 
1905, the Bombay Postal Union of 1907 and the Kamgaf 
Hitbardhak Sabha, Bombay, of 1910 In the real sense 
or the term, the trade union movement started only 
after the Great War of 1 j 14 18, when within a period 
of only four jears scores of societies were started all 
over the country. In 1920, the All India Trade Union 
CoDgrcss was formed In 1922, there were formed the 
Central Labour Board, Bombay, the Bengal Trades 
Union Federation and the All India Railway men’s Federa 
tion The following years gave birth to Central and 
Provmcial Federations of Unions of Postal and Telegraph 
Employees The Trade Umon Act was pas ed in 1926 
after which there was a rapid increase in the number 
of trade unions After 1931, delegates were also sent 
to the International Labour Conference At present the 
supreme body i» the Trade Union Congrea’ R 0 =id s 
there exist several ocher labour organisations like the 
Mazdoor Sangh and the Trade Umon Federation. 
r Despite all this progress, it is true that the growth 
«of Trade Umon movement w India has not been 
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promising. It 13 due to the following drawbacks in the 
movement : — 

1« Absence of true and efficient leadership 

2. Illiteracy and migratory character of labourers. 

3. General apathetic attitude of employers towards 
trade unions and their workers. 

4 Workers inability to contribute handsomely 
towards the Union funds on account of low wages earned 
by them 

Stale and Labour — -The State has been quite alive 
to recognise the importance of labour m the industrial 
-field and it has accordingly passed suitable legislation 
from time to time for protecting the interests of the 
workers. In this connection, the Factory Acts and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act are more important and 
«o we may describe them here. 

Factory Acts — The Factory Act of 1831, which was 
applicable to factories using power and employing more 
than one hundred workers, fixed the working hours lor 
children between 7 and 12 years of age at 0 hoars per 
with one hour’s daily rest and four days holiday 
1,1 a roonth In 1891, the Act was extended to factories 
employing 50 persons. The age of children was limited 
between 9 and 14 years and their daily hours of wor * 
Were reduced from 9 to 7 The hours of work fir 
Women wen fixed at 11 per day Both woman and 
children were prohibited from night-work. The Act 
®f 1911, fixed the hours of work for men at 12 per day 
further reduced the hours of work for children from 
H to 6 in textile factories. In 1922, another act was 
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passed It extended to all factories employing at least 
20 persons It sought to make the hours of work urn 
foim for all adult workers and fixed them at 11 per 
day and 60 per week The age of children was now 
fixed between 12 and 15 years It also attempted to- 
protect the health and safety of workers and provided 
for more strict inspection of factories in matters of 
working conditions Another improvement was nude 
in 1934 The working hours for adults were reduc d 
from 60 to 54 per week and 10 hours p r day Provu on 
was also made for a weekly holiday and rest houra 
Children between 12 and 15 years of age were now to- 
work for not more than o hours a day This act also 
makes provisions for spread over (limitation of the 
period of consecutive hours) artific al cool ng and 
humidification labour welfare over t me certificate of 
fitness for children and security of factory structure! 
An amendment was made in 1 40 and too provisions 
of the previous Act relating to child labour became 
applicable to power factories employing at least 10 
persons including chil Iren Further amendment was 
made in 1944 to control the conditions of work during 
the war penou only Legislation on similar lines hsa 
also been made for Transport and Mining industries 
The Factory Acts are being consolidated by the Govern 
ment of India to secure uniformity of legislation 

Workmen a Compensation and other Acs — \n Act 
to give compensation to worker! was passed in 1923 
The award of compensation was made obligatory on all 
-employers when personal injury is caused by an accident 
.arising out of and in the coarse of employment The 
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amount of compensation depends upon the earnings of 
of the worker and the nature of disablement or injury 
caused to him. 

In the case of a workman whose monthly Wages 
are not more than Rs 10/-, the compensation lor death, 
permanent total disablement and temporary disablement 
Is Rs 503/-, Rj. 700/* and half the monthly wages 
respectively. For workers whoso monthly wages are 
between Rs. 50/- and 80'-, the corresponding rates ol 
compensation are Rs 1800/-, Ri. 2520/- and Rs. lo/. 
pst month. For workers earning above R 3 200/- per 
month, the corresponding amounts are Rs. 400 )/-, 5600/- 
and Rs. 30/. p 3r month In case of minors, the rates 
of compensation on tho same bi3is are Rs 200/-, IZjoJ- 
and half the monthly wages. 

T\t Pajmtn' o r idjj&s A si 13 another piece of 
important labour legislation. It makes wide provision 
for toe time of wage payment, wage period, fines and 
deductions Legislative provision his also been male 
for giving Maternity Benefits to women m different 
provinces. Such Ma'ernily Bm’fit Acts now obtain m 
p*actically all major provinces luce Bombay, Madras, 
U P , Bengal, Assam, C. P., Delhi and Punjab 

Labour Welfare —Labour welfare is humanitarian 
work undertaken for the improvement of labourers’ life 
and work. But it is not chanty. The schemes for 
labour welfare include, aider alia, the provision of sanitary 
working condition!, cleanliness and pioper arrangements 
for air and light within tae factory, facdites lor bath 
waih and toilet, education of workers and their depea 
dente, facilities for medical aid and ent-rtainmenis 
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like games, 8 port b, cinema and refreshment, ineulcahon 
of habits of thrift among the workers, .and gene 
improvements in the social life of labourers. 

. . In India, the need for such measures is immense- 
Industrial labourers in this country fall much short o 
the standard of living attained and enjoyed by tbeir 
counterparts in other industrially advanced country 
of the world. The task of securing Industrial Peace an 
maximum production, will be greatly facilitated by 6 
introduction and application of such schemes ® 
give benefit to all labourers, employers and the socie 
at large, including the State and therefore all sb°u 
make a common cause by cont ibuting their mrg 
the achievement of this tremendous, though necessary 
task of industrial labour welfare. 
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The Coal Industry 

Coal ig one of the basic materials for the economic 

development of a country. Without coal we shall not 
have our iron i and steel industry. Our railways cannot 
move. The dye and drug industries occupy an important 
place in the economy of all progressive countries. Coal 
and its derivatives are the basic starting materials for 
these industries. Without coal the housewives would miss 
the soft coke and we would miss the chance of manu- 
facturing synthetic motor fuel from coal to replace 
petroleum. It was correctly said : “Coal was prized as 
an ally in war and guarded as a treasure in peace It be- 
came a household wood for comfort when the sun shines, 
as well as warmth for the winter days. It resolves itself 
into the sheen of silks, fragrance of flowers and flavour 
fruits. It gives all the colours in the artist’s palette and 
is moulded into useful plastic beauty.” As a producer o 
this important product India ranked ninth among the coal 
producing countries of the world in 1945, although it s 
about 1/5 of the world coal area. 

History 

The history of the Indian coal industry may 
studied since 1774 when 100 tons of coal were first raised 
at Sitarampnr. Although different coal mines were slow- 
ly started, the industry made a slow progress till the 
middle cf the last century because of low domestic con- 
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eumption and the absence of the railways which are still 
the biegest ufers of Indian coal. Due to the development 
of the railways, the production of coal increased and by 
the end of the century it wa« Bolely used in eastern India 
and Burma Due to high railway rates, the western parts 
ttill found it cheaper to import coal Our average yearly 
production was adout 42 likh tons and our imports about 
8 lakh tons By 1914 the production had increased four- 
fold to about 165 lakh tons, of which 30% was consumed 
by the railways. 

By the end of the Great War, the coal production had 
increased to 225 lakh tons (1919), though our exports had 
decreased The continued high demand and shortage of 
labourers led in 1920 21 to the u<e of machines and electri 
city in the mining operations Yet it was not until 1928 
that the production reached the 1919 figure. During 1930 
34 the production decreased on account of the economic 
depression After 1935 it increased and was about 278 
lakh tons in 1939 

During the Word War II c al production showed a 
decline In 1943 44 only 225 lakh tons of coal were pro 
duecd. Since then the pro luction has increased and it is 
returning to the pre war level. In 1945 46 it was 265 
lakh tons and in 1946 47 (April March) it was 262 lakh 
tons The number of collieries is about 200 and it 
employs about two and a quarter lakh workers 
Exports and Imports 

Until recently the emphasis has been cn greater 
exports of coal In 1894 we had exported about 
'54000 tons but the imports amounted to more than 8 la 
tons The situation changed with the turn of the century- 
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In 1901, we exported 20 lakh tons of coal and imported 
only 2*5 lakh tons. Since then, our exports have been 
more than imports. During the Great War when there' was 
a scarcity of coal-sapplies in India, the public had success- 
fully agitated for the stoppage of all exports. The 
Government of India had therefore banned the export in 
1920. After 1921 we again felt that’our foreign markets 
were passing into the hands of the African coal-producers. 
In 1923 on account of public agitation the Govern- 
ment removed the ban. The Coal Committee of 1925 
advised that to capture the foreign coal markets the 
railway rates must be reduced and the better quality be 
exported. Between 1924-26 the East Indian and the 
Bengal Nagpur railways reduced the railway rates by 
37$%, In 1925 the Coal Grading Act was parsed, 
and a Board was established to issue certificates of 
quality for the coal to be exported. As a result, the 
■exports increased till 1930, decreased during the economic 
depression increased again afterwards. In 1939 we ex- 
ported about 26 lakh tons of coal. Some coal was imported 
but it was only about one sixth of the exports by value. 
DuriDg the Wor’d War II the exports and imports 
decreased till 1945. In 1946-47, however, the exports 
■came to be about 5 lakh tons and the imports to about 
10000 tons only. It has only recently been realised that 
even without exports there will be demand enough for all 
the coal produced in the country. ~ ~ 

The Indian Coalfields Committee recommended that 
the emphasis placed on the coal export trade in the past 
has no longer any validity and that exports may normally 
he permitted only to Burma, Ceylon and the Straits- 
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{settlements But they did lay stress on the encourage- 
ment and development of the coastwise trade in coal 

Localisation 

The coal industry is mainly localised in Bengal, Bihar, 
C P and Hyderabad 1 Daring 1925 37 there was a dec 
line in the percentage of coal miners in Assam, Bihar and 
Hyderabad and an increase n the case of collieries m the 
Indian States, B-agal and C P. Yet the fact remains 
that four fifth of the industry is located in Bengal and 
Bihar. This high concentration has been a handicap in 
the industrial development of the other parts of the 
country. During recent years an 1 in further, with the 
development of hydro electricity, the influence of the coal 
industry shall decrease 

Size of Industrial Units 

The location of the coal mines and the quality of the 
coal influence the size of a coal company. The other 
factors that count are the distribution of the surface 
property rights, the available markets and the cipital of 
the mining concerns It is true that the first two decadea 
of this century saw a large increase in the number of 
small mines as also m the percentage of the total coal 
produced by them Since 1920, however, the small mines 


1. The percentage distribution of coal workers has 
been as follows m some of the important regions of loca- 
tion — 

Bengal Bihar C.P. Assam Hyderabad Other States. 


1925 22 8 60*5 

1937 26 2 53 2 


48 22 67 
61 11 6*3 


2*2 

56 
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arc declining* in number and production In 1940, somo- 
three dozen big mines produced about two fifth of the 
total coal output Three sizes seem to be more frequent 
t?»z , collieries producing annually {») 25 50 thousand tons 
(it) 115 lakh tons and (tti) over 2 lakh tons of coal. 

Though the number of small mines has decreased^ 
stiU it sevens to be sufficiently high Their number in- 
creased further daring the last War when many small 
mines, which had been closed were opened again Yet- 
the distribution of our coal mines compares well* with 
that of coal mines in U S A except that U S.A has a 
larger percentage of the biggest coal companies 


2 Below are given the statistics for distribution of 
coal mines by size aad the total percentage production for 
each size — 


Output per 1920 

colliery (In bio of Total out- 
thousand mines put (%) 

1930 

1940 1942 

tons) 

(*) 

(b) 

(a) lb) 

(a) (b) (a) (b) 

0-5 

248 

29 

176 13 

176 0 9 255 2 2 

5-10 

127 

50 

50 15 

61 15 82 1 9- 

10-25 

1.7 

H9 

107 7 6 

100 5 9 124 7 6 

25-50 

93 

18 9 

80 13 4 

93 10 9 12o 14 9 

50-75 

25 

83 

42 10 8 

41 8 5 3S 8 3 

75-100 

32 

151 

24 8 8 

24 7 4 24 7 0 

100-150 

18 

12 0 

28 14 2 

34 13 9 .3134 

150-200 

7 

66 

11 82 

14 B'J 13 7 8 

Above _G0 

10 

20 2 

20 34 4 

34 42 8 30 37 9 


3 The percentage 

distribution 

of cotlienea 

with 

different output 

in India and U.S A is given 

below - 

- 

Output per mine 







(In lakh Ions) 

0- 1 

1-5 

•5-1 

1-2 

over 2 


India - 1940 

410 

335 

113 

83 

59 

100 

1942 

465 

344 

86 

63 

42 

100- 

USA-1 44 

46 4 

25 7 

7 8 

81 

12 0 

io a- 
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Strictly speaking, the output of a mine does not Indi- 
-cate its efficiency. A mine with a small annual output 
may be a small m»ne with reasonable efficiency, a new 
mine not yet producing at full strength or an old mine 
getting exhausted. Highly profitable mines may exist in 
-every size-group. Yet on the whole, it is true that the 
bigger mines enjoy greater economies in power, supplies, 
repairs, transport, skilled workers etc.’ The increase iu 
the number of mines during the World War II has led to 
■ft lower efficiency in the industry. This is more due to 
leasing and sub-leasing of portions of mines. It is satis- 
factory to mention that the Central Government is taking 
steps to remedy the situation. 

Mechanisation 

Although the number of coal-mines working with 
band-labour has decreased substantially and most of them 
are using steam power, tbe coal industry cannot be said 
to have been mechanised 4 The reasons are mainly 
(l) transport facility to carry the mechanical output does 
not exist (2) at certain times in the year du9 to a greater 
supply of labour pick-mining is cheaper (3) old mines with 
pillar-supports ate not suitable for the use of machines 
and (4) there is a lack of adequate electric-supply and 

’ (4) Between 1919 and 1935, the distribution of 

collieries in Itamgunj and Jabria together was as follows : 

' 1919 1935 

-Means of No. of mines Output No. of mines Output 
extraction (000’fl tons) (000’s tons) 

Hand labour 251 1462 76 275 

Steam-power -325 • 159*5 285 12935 

Electric ’ ' 

'machines r ^ II 1310 24 ^ 3384 
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"framed labour to work Ibe machines 5 . The Indian 
'Coalfields Committ-’o was in favour of the mechanisation 
of the industry and bad recommended the removal of the 
above difficulties 

Capital 

The paid up capital of companies engaged in coal- 
mining has increased as Ehown by the figures given below 

Year 1914 1925 1931 1942 

Pritl up capital (Be. crcresi 67 118 91 98 

Capital had been withdrawn after 1925 because oflosses 
caused by a depression of world price and some interna! 
causes It increased slowly after 1931 due to the effects 
of the economic depression. About a dozen companies, 
which acquired mining rights early and at low prices, have 
contmuosly paid high dividends varying from 17 to 70 per 
cent There are, however, hundreds of sir all collieries 
which are unde financed or of an uneconomic size. There 
have distributed little profits It i« desirable that after 
an investigation the smaller fries should be made to 
amalgamate At the same time it is necessary that 
collieries should have more discounting and banking 
facilities Also, the newly created Industrial Finance 
Corporation should finance the industry 
State Control 

Of tate, the capitalists have been perturbed by the 

(5) Another obstacle to mechanisation is sometimes 
thought to be the greater inclination of the Beams For 
the same rea on the British coal mines are less mechanised 
than the American mines That argument cannot be 
accepted. In Buhr (Europe), inspite of worse seam condi- 
tions 85% of coal was cut by machines in 1928 compared 
*o 3S% m Britain in 1931. 
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declaration that the government should acquire proprietory 
rights in mineral bearing lands, coal fields included But- 
the State has not decided to nationalise the coal industry 
Its declared industrial policy is to control and regulate it, 
and nobody would dispute the necessity for such a 
measure 01 late, the State has fixed coal prices, has 
the major say over the wage rates and dictated the 
destination of every ton of coal raised The colliery- 
owners have not resented this interference, but it is not' 
desirable that provincial governments like the Bihar 
Government should be allowed to levy a sales tar on coal- 

Incidentally, the Government of India is soon to adopt- 
a uniform mineral policy So far as the coal industry is 
concerned, tho Indian Coalfields Committee had recom- 
mended the establishment of an autonomous organisation, 
for acquiring the proprietory rights So far as control i* 
concerned, the Ministry of Works, Mines and Power 
already has a draft legislation, wherein the controls mainly 
relate to the following objectives : — 

(1) Fixing minimum and maximum rates of dead 
rent and royalty. 

(2) Limiting the areas of individual concessions 
and the maximum areas to be held by one concessionaire 

(3) Laying down minimum and maximum periods, 
of lease 

(4) Securing amalgamation of neighbouring leases 

(5) Application of improved mining methods tx 
ensure conservation of mineral assets 

(6) Exercising a control over exports, and 
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(7) Collection and compilation of statistical returns 
on an all India basis . 

Labour 

However, the coal industry does not have a settled- 
labour force Nearly four fifth of the labour is recruited 
from outside The supply of labour increases during 
February to May when there is practically no work in the 
villages The labour is migratory in character not only be 
•cause of the attachment to the villages but also because of 
the method of recruitment, working conditions and 
wages The Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee had 
recommended that (1) the contract system be abolished, 
(2) io days’ leave with wages be granted for every '30 
•days of work, (3) ad quate and fully medical arrange 
ment should be made and (4) wage rates must ensure 
a minimum monthly earning of Rs 20 to every labourer 
Most of these recommendations have since been carried out 
In January, 1948 the Tripartite Industrial Committee 
•on coal mining agreed to a 48 hours week for the coal 
miners and to a comprehensive provi ion being made 
m the Indian Mines Act for safety, health and decent 
working conditions, particularly with regard to improved 
water supply, sanitary conveniences, medical arrange 
ments both below and above the ground and free 
inspection rights to a welfare commissioner 

Instead of making prices determine wages, the 
-tendency now is to let wages determine prices Man 
must have his basic needs He must have a minimum 
-wage His wages should not discourage him rather it 
should make him produce more These considerations 
.are bemg applied to many an Indian industry In the 
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coal industry, the number of workers has Increased! 
rapidly Between 1933 1947 the average daily namber- 
of workers his risen from 2 01 lakhs to 3 22 lakhs It- 
is regretted that simultaneously the quantity of coil 
cut per coal employe has* decreassd from 177 tons in 
1939 to 141 in 1945 Tins tendency is found all over 
India Yet a minimum wage legislation has baan passed 
by the Government of India Thanks to the Goatliation 
Board, already within the last two years wages have 
been sufficiently increased A provident fund scheme 
has been introduced for workers getting upto a bane 
pay of Bs 300/ per month on an industry wise basis, 
fhe worker contributes oae anna per rupee and the 
employer adds an equal amount Also, there are “Food 
Administrations ’ and 4 colliery shops” to supply rice, 
wheat, dal and cloth some of theae are sold at fired 
concession rat-s Besides there are the welfare and 
health schemes and the Government of India is at hrat 
constructing houses for the coal workers 6 

Even then the labourers have shown irresponsibility, 
inefficiency and a tendency to go slow The fault lies 
m their ignorance and in the interested parties which do 

(Cl Under The Coal Mn s Libour Wei are Fund mstititid 
m 1944 regional hosptta s and matern t j nod child w Ifor» 

< ontres have been opsnod st Tisra, Katras Chora and searaole 
The nnt\ malaria activities have led to a reduction in the incidence 
of malaria Three T B Clinics are to b9 const u t“d at a cost 
of Ks G Ukhs An X ruy equipment and a refresh°r course for 
collieries doctors are also being finan ed Besides, und r the 
Supervision of the iund two townships at Mol ida (900 houses) 

4nd Bhuli (2uD0 ho I'W'-V lre planned 750 houses ore already 
oeing con tmeted Ihtre is another scheme und r tho above 
Fund, to construct *50000 houses 21000 of these may be on land 
ertned by the co henes. 15 siks have been selected in tho Ban gunj 
■coalheldand each wo-dd contain 500 houses In add tion a30<> 
houses would be on railwaj collieries 
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not — cannot — act as true labour leaders 'The Govern- 
ment of India 13 fully aware of the situation. It has 
already declared the coal industry a public utility serviw. 
Some decree of strictness is essential because it is of" 
the utmost importance that the coal output per worker 
must increase 1 'hs workers mast now rise to the 
occasion and play their due role. 

Conservation cf Coal 

Nevertheless, it is true that the transport difficulty 
shall be an important problem tor the coal industry. 
Therefore, from the long period point of new, it is 
worth considering, how mach C 03 I should be pio 
duoed— how muon of each variety. This is an importan. 
question even irom considerations or conservation os 
this valuable black diamond. 

There are five important varieties of coal.(l) 
metallurgies! coal, (2) High grade Bteam co a l, (3) Low 
grade Bteam coal, (l) Tertiary coal and (5) Ligaita coal 
The last variety is unimportant Tns tertury C oal u 
found in Assam and co tains sulphur It cannot ba 
of commercial use unless a method of deaulphurism^ it 
could be found We have aa u-ilimit^J re 3 JrTJ Q f the 
low grade coal, 3335 million tons of the second variety 
and about 700-7oQ million tons of the metallurgical 
coal 7 

It las been a common knowledge for years to 
gether that we are wa t*ng our metallurgical coal. If 
we continue to produce and consume it as we have 

(7) Vide tlie Report of the Indian Coalfieldj Committee. 
1346, Chapter II 
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-done all these years it wonJd be gone within 85 120 
years, provided certain blending and washing proc sses 
are adopted for certain hinds of metallurgical coal. 
It has therefore been asserted that its use be restricted 
to the iron and steel Indastry and the coke ovens 
But the railways still use it and the Government is 
also less wi ely thinking of not placing any restriction 
for fear of upsetting the present production 8 

Similarly the high grade coil which M highly 
volatile, should bo lo nerved for the chemical industry 
and not frittered a way for steam raising n.9 a t present 
As regards, the high grade co.il of lov volatility, 
-foreign countries are subjecting it to distillation and 
producing over 20,000 products, which are far more 
valuable than the coal All t lat our Government has 
<Jone so far is to establish the Fuel R-sea ch Institute 
■at Digwadih Meanwhile that coal is being burnt to 
produce steam and heat while it Bhould be so used only 
-after distillation * 

The low grade coal is a big problem It contains 
a large percentage of a«h and therefore the businessmen 
Jo not want to use it A substantial percentage of 
the accumulating stock at the pit heads oonsista of 
-the low grade coal It does not pay to transport it 
But a good ay would be to start distiUanes and convert 
the low grade coal into soft coke for domestic use 

(8) Vide "The Coal Industry in the Leader, Deep & wall Number, 
1E48 

1 (0) Before the war we imported coal d st Untitn products of 
the value of Ra_ 7 crores while the establ shment o f a, factory 
■cost ng about Rs 2 crores would save that money A factory to 
manufacture Benzene and To :kue fro u coal was cnee be n g 
planned at Tata Nagar 
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Synthetic oil 10 and synthetic gaB can be produced out 
of it. The Czechoslovakian Technical Mission drew 
the attention of the Government to its use in the form 
of powdered coal m the boilers. In this way, even coal 
with 55% ash has been used in special large size boiie" 
units in Czechoslovakia. The production of low grade 
coal means greater employment of labour and there- 
fore it has been recently advocated that more transport 
facility be given for such coal. The supply of superior 
grades of coal to mills should be compulsorily replaced 
by that of low grade coal. If necessary, the ash content 
may be reduced by undertaking or a commencal scale the 
"wa hmg” and “beueEciatioq” operations 11 It shall be 
better if the railways themselves start to u»e the low 
grade coal. The Central Government has signed an agree- 
ment with the Koppers Company of the USA for a ‘pro- 
ject study’ for the production of synthetic oil. This is not 
enough. Besides, a factory is being erected at Stndhri 
(Bihar) to use coal-power to produce fertilizers, electricity 
etc. 

It must also be mentioned that the figures of reser- 
ves that have been mentioned above are true for a 
depth of 2,000 feet. We can mine deeper provided the 

10. In 1940-41 it was estimated by Dr V. S. Dubey of tlie 
«Banaras Hindu University that even if cool may cost Ks. 4 per ton, 

the cost of production of synthetic oil will be about 4 3 annas 
per gallon, that is. far less than the price of petrol. 

11. Vide ‘India's Reserves of Coal and Ri\ er Bind" published 
in ths quarterly periodical Indian JliMroIr, VoL. I, Ho 2 In 
1938 it was estimated that for the lower I* wnguni coalfields 93o 
mtlhcn tons of sand are available in the rivers Damodar, -tdjai and 
Bsrakar — sufficient to last 100 year* For the Jliarin and Gindih 
coalfields, the neighbouring supplies of sand and alluvium soil was 
estimated to be Insufficient to last a decade or two. 
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coal there shall not be burnt Of course deeper mining 
shall mean higher cost of extraction, greater wastage 
during extraction and the danger of water seeping in 
But there are no proofs that at greater depth the 
general rise in temperature Bhall mean greater burning 
for coal Even Dr. Fox, who is famous for his estimates 
of coal reserves, does not say so So the Indian Coal 
fields Committee recommended that the reserves be 
estimated for the depth between 2,000 and 5,000 feet 
Particularly in the Jhana Ranigun; and the Bokflio 
fields, we are very liLely to get metallurgical coal 
It shall be economical to mine it even at treble the 
present cost • for on it rests the fate of our iron and 
steel jndnstry 

Sand stowing 

If we want to mine deeper and deeper, we must 
fill the voids to escape collapse, floods and Gres River 
Band is the best stowing material but there can be 
other pos’ible storing materials such as shales There 
are no accurate data 1 * about the quantities of sand 
brought down annually by the Damodar and other 
rivers, nor of the other materials, which, though costly, 
shall have to be used in other areas On the present 
information sand supplies shall last the lower Ramgunj 
fields for 100 years For other fields there are very 
insufficient supplies and the construction of the dams 
would further affect the annua] accumulations Full 

12- The Council of Scient fic and Industrial Research baa 
already undertaken research about these operations successfully 
Such researches should be further encouraged The washing of eoal 
would r a ally make coal with even 28% ash suitable for metallurgy 
and chemical processes 
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information abont the stowing materials must be known 
when planning a long term policy for the coal industry 
The problem of Hand stowing really began to receive 
some sericns attention of the Government of India since 
1937 when a Sand Stowing Board with a Sand Stowing 
Fund was created to subsidize the operation bj the 
collieries For some tune help was giren more to thc s e 
collieries which undertook the stowing operatic n» 
themselve« Stow, although there is ample money in 
the Foods, the Government have not vet carried out 
the recommendation of the Indian Coalfields Committee 
that subsidy be granted up to 75° 0 of the total co^t 
of Btowing, subject to a maximum of Rs. 2 per ton of 
coal produced. However, the Board should encourage 
colhene3 using better methods and more economical 
waj b of stowing In any ca«e, sand stowing should be 
made compulsory 

Transport 

Transport was not one of the impoitant problems 
o r the coal industry before the last War. Only there 
us°d to be a greater demand for wagons dunng the 
p-nod November to March As this demand could not 
b“ met, in 1940 the Railway Board had decided to rai«e 
th~ charges by 5% during that period and to abolish it 
duriog the period April to November This was calculated 
to si ift the demand to the latter period. 

From the long period point of vi“w, the Indian Coal 
fields Committee had put the target for c"al production 
at 42 million tons and there should be transport facility 
to carry that load. In that connection it recommended 
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tie laying of alternative lines 13 , overhauling of the 
EIR etc The Indian railways are taking neceasan 
action dow. 

Bat in the short period, the transport situation 
deteriorated since 1946 u First there was a wagon 
shortage Then in 1947 many thousands of railway 
Muslim employees including those working in workshops 
opted for Pakistan The shortage and difficulties created 
by the partition of the country were brought under 
control by November 1947 IS Yet, curiously enough 
more and more coal stock i have accumulated at the pit 
heads up to about 5 million tons The wagon shortag e is 

13 Tho committee had recommended the quadrupling of tho 
line between Dhanbad and Asonsol Though this has not yet 
beeadono.it 13 gratifying to note that 200 milea of new )moa are 
being laid and another -00 miles of lines will be laid within the 
neat ten years It is also proposed to overhaul the yards at 
Lucknow, Cawnpore and Tundta. It may help to improve tho sup 
ply of coal to the U P. 

14 Hie figures for raisings, despatches and balance of coal 
since 1940 are os follows 

Quantity (In million tons) 
raised Despatched Balanos 

June December, 1940 10 2 14 8 14 

Jan June. 1940 IB 3 13 4 19 

June- December, 1946 13 9 12 0 1 3 

Jsn June, 1947 15 6 12 9 2 7 

June December, 1947 12*8 10 5 2 3 

Jan -June, 1948 13 8 11 2 8 

July, 1948 1 90 1 85 011 

August, 1948 1 97 1 82 0 15 

September 1948 2 37 1 89 0 48 

15 Balow are the figures of the nnmbe (m thousand ) of 
coal filled wagons despatched monthly since August, 1947 

1947 No of wagons 1918 No of wagons 

August 97 January 101 

September 89 February 99 

October 83 March 103 

November 97 April 102 

December 102 
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felt more .on the E.I.R. It particularly affects collieries 
having modern equipments but no stocking space and 
those producing tho low grade coal. Partly, it U due 
to lack of repair and overhaul 11 and the lower speed of 
goods trains”, and partly, it is due to the use of the 
wagons hy the business men a9 godowns and warehouses. 

The railways are trying to increase their administra- 
tive efficiency 13 . The demurrage charges have been increased. 
It has been allowed to load 22 tons of coal instead of the 
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usual 21 tona iq each wagoa Coal is being (Iump a d at 
ports to be sent by sea. A schema for the zoning of coal 
movements is under way Besides, they must send 
all coal destined for Pakistan by sea Since B N R has 
rather a surplus of wagons, a portion of the E I,R 
should be placed under the operation of the former. Bulk 
supplies of coal may be made compulsorily m order to 
secure through movement of wagons and goods trains 
There has been an over allotment of wagons to certain 
collieries, particularly those belonging to the railways 
This means a wastage of wagon capacity and must be 
immediately cut down. If these inefficiencies a io reduced 
it should be possible for the pre ent wagons to enable us 
to carry 39% more coal than at present At the same 
time we know that with the present arrangement the 
collieries cau easily produce another 5 million tons of coal. 
Greater transport efficiency shall make it possible to ex 
ploit this production capacity al a o In order to hasten 
and increase the consumption of low grade coal a definite 
portion of the wagons should bo allotted to low grade 
collieries 


Consumption 

There is a Coal Transport Advisory Committee to help 
rationalise and resolve the transport shortage But the 
shortage is hkely to remain for some time due to inevitable 
bottlenecks It is, therefore, desirable that the ccnsump 
tion of coal should be altered and adjusted Oneway 
shall be to modify the targets fixed for the various Indus 
tries so that their coal requirements a lall be wlthm the 
supplies made 
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In this connection, it mu3t be mentioned that the 
increase in production has not heptpaco with the increased 
supplies of coal to the industries It holds good in the 
case of most of the important Indian industries. 1 * It is of 
the utmost importance that the implied inefficiency m the 
use of the coal supplies be eliminated 

Both in the USA and the U K , and particularly in 
the U.K , there are Fuel Research Boards and stations 
which are constantly try ng to find more economical methods 
of using coal Their researches concern the use of coal not 
only m mills, railways and ships but also in the kitchen 
and the fireplace It is high tune that we also made a 
rapid move in this direction 

For domestic consumption, the Indian Coalfields 
Committee recommended greater use of soft coke At 
present 1 3 million tons of coal are converted into soft 
coke The committee wanted the figures to be increased to 3 
million tons within ten years It remarked that soft coke 
gives out less smoke and more heat The onus of necessary 
publicity was placed on the Government But let it be 


19 The 

conclusion is clearly borne out 

by the following 

stati tics — 








Coal supplies 


Production 



(in million tons) 


(in million tons) 




Percentage 


Percentage 

In i u ry 

1944 15 

1917 48 

Chang i 

1944 4o 

1947 48 Chmge 

Iron and steel 

2 69 

3 20 

+ 18 

45 

4 0 

—12 

Cement 

0 "3 

0 79 

+50 

2 0 

1 6 

—20 

Jute 

0 43 

0 69 

+63 

1 1 

1 0 

— 9 

Paper 

0 33 

0 42 

+ 10 

0 1 

007 

—29 

Chemicals 

0 10 

013 

+33 

1 6 

1 2 

— 24 

Textiles 

Yarn 

1 7 2 

196 

+ 14 

0 74 

1 

+33 

Cloth (m cron 

s yards) 



473 

374 

— 21 
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remarked that it takes loDger to light the soft coke.' It 
requires a special type of oven. It corrodes the utensils 
more and it ia difficult to reduce and regulate the heat. 
But these factors cannot withstand a whirlwind of World 
forces and the monetary economy of the aoft coke for long. 



IX 

THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Iron and et9el constitute the framework on which the 
industrial structure of a country is built Undoubtedly in 
ancient times we were experts in the art and science of this 
industry. The rustless p liar of Samrat Ashok near the 
Kutab Miner is an adequate testim iny One may also men 
tion the South Indian villages of Nirmal and Indoor which 
supplied swords, daggers and apeare to the whole of India 
It was Indian iron whvh was used to manufacture* the 
swords of Damishk, which were known as Shamsheer i 
Hind But today our future progress dep“nds to a large 
extent on the production of iron and steel The greater 
their production the greater the development of the 
machinery, toolB and implements for industry, which is 
banc to the economic development of the country 
History 

We owe onr present iron and steel industry to Syt 
Ja cashed Tata, who started the production by modern 
methods in 1912 The World War I came as a boon to 
the industry Imports were greatly reduced and the 
internal prices shot up Tttco L mited 1 was the only 
concern which could make supplies The tremendous war 
time demands for steel led to a rapid progress of the indus- 
try. After the war, the rise m imports, the fall in pnce3 
] Tata Iron and StseJ Company Lun t-d 

JOo 
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and the foreign competition affected the industry adverse- 
ly The annual profits of Tisco were only Rs. 1 ,22,000 in 

1922 23 as compared to Rs 1,16 31,000 in 1919 20, and 
no dividend was distributed by the company. 

The Government of India was asked to extend pro 
tection to the industry on grounds of the services rendered 
during the war and the advantages enjoyed by the mdus 
try xn respect of raw materials, labour and markets The 
case was examined by the first Tariff Board of India in 

1923 and upon its recommendation, by the Steel Industry 
(Protection) Act of 1924, the Government of India decided 
to levy a tax on the impo-t**d steel and wrought iron pro 
ducts at rates varying from Rs 14 to Rs 45 per ton, and 
also granted a bounty (» t , financial help proportional to 
production) on the manufacture of medium and heavy rails 
and fishplates (which are required by the railways) for a 
period of three years In 1927 another Tariff Board 
enquiry was held 

On account of the subsequent and undue fall* in the 
price of the imported steel, Tariff Board enquiries had to 
be made in 1924, as well as in 1925 Every time more pro 
tection was granted t e , the tax on imports was increased 
The bounty was also made general from September 1 925 
it was at Rs 12 per ton on 70% of the quantity of 6teel 
ingot production subject to a maximum of Rs 60 lxkhs 
The protection was to be reviewed m 1927 It was again 
extended m a modified form till 1934 

2 It was duo to (») a depression m the European steel mdus 

try, (i») depression of the cootmenta Fxehangcs and to («i j a me 

ta tho value of the rupee above Is 44 
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In 1933, another Tariff Board examined the ewe for 
protection. It found that on account of a number of 
causes 8 the industry had not made the expected progress 
It recommended modified rates of protection By the 
Iron and Steel Duties Act, 1934* the protect! re dutv was 
levied at the recommended rates plus Rs 4 per ton 
Simultaneously, instead of a bounty an excise duty (» e 
a tax) was levied on the steel ingots produced by the 
Indian companies. The Tisco declared that before Iona ’t 
would be able to stand in the market alone 

The 1934 Act had granted protection till 1941, but 
owing to the World War II the protection was continued 
Year after year till 3 1st March 1947 A Tariff Board 
enquiry was to be made before any further extension of 
protection was granted The enqmrv was made in 
December 1946 and as a result the protection was 
terminated except m the case of certain special items 
ench as alloy, tool and special steel, high silicon electrical 
steel sheets, and high carbon and spring steel wires A 
categorical assurance has, however, been given by the 
Government of India that if the industry ever asked 
for protection a tariff inquiry shall be promptly made 
and a decision arrived at with the least delay In order 
to encourage the production of certain alloy steel*, pro 
tection must be granted After a tariff enquiry the 
Government of India have recently decided to l“w 

3 The mun causes wars (i) fall m prices (»») increased trans 
port charjps for distant markets, (in) demand from railways and 
engineering firms lying le*a than was expected and (ic) the labour 
strikes 

4 Changes were also necessarily mad» an sccoua ol the 
Ottawa Agreement of 1931. 
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protective duty on certain alloy-steela (see footnote 11) 
imported from the United Kingdom. 

In 1939 there were four iron and steel concerns in 
India. Their total production capacity was 20.18 lakh > 
tons of pig-iron and about 12 5 lakh tons of steel 5 . 
There were also certain mills which manufactured steel 
goods. If these are alio taken account of then in 1939 
we had 18 mills employing 43,731 workers* Due to the 

S The four concerns are as shown below - 

Production Capacity 

A 'a 'tie of concern Loca'ion (m Jalhtons) 

Pig Iron Steel 

Tisco Jamshedpur (Bihar) til 10 18 

Steel Corporation of 

Bengal Napuria (B-*ng»l) 8 5 2 2 5 

Indian Iron !c Steal Co. Hirapur & Kulti 
Mysore Iron & St 'el (Bengal) 

Works Bhadravati (Mysoro) 0 23 0 2 

20 18 12 38 12 85 


Province District No of factories No of labourers Percentage of 

labourite 

Bengal Howrah I 593 

24 Parganns 2 278 

Burdwan 3 16013 

6 16914 3S 7 

B har Manbhumi 1 421 

Singhbhum 2 22S01 

3 23322 63 3 

TJ P Cawnpore 2 125 

Jhansi 1 32 

Aligarh 1 25 

Meerut 1 180 

Saharanpur 1 32 

6 394 0 9 

— i Continued 
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protection granted by the Government, the industry 
increased its production rapidly In 1921 22, it produced 
2,70 000 tons of pig iron and 1,26 000 tons of finished 
steel During l°3o 39, the average production had in 
creased to 15 80,000 tons of pig iron and 6,91 000 tons 
of finished st°el It increased further during W orld IV ar 
II The maximum was reached sometime in 1943 44 
Since then the production of both pig iron and steel Las 
declined 7 

It may be mentioned that the industry has suffered 
a setback Even normal extensions and expansions have 
not been made, while there have been rapid expansions 
in eveD Canada and Australia Before the IVar the latter 
produced no steel, but today its production ex eeda that 
of India 


Mysore Stain oga 

1 

1973 

63 

Madras Tanjore 

1 



Krishna 

1 

£0 



2 

121 

0 3 

Total 

18 

43731 

HWO 

1 The figure* for the production of iron and steel for parti 

eular years are a* follows 



Year 

Production [In thousand tons) 


Pig Iron 

Steel Ingots 

Finished Steel 

1914 

16 2 

194 

99 

1921 V 

2 0 

18" 

126 

Wg 30 

13 6 


41 

19jO 3d 

1105 



193d 39 

loSO 



1939 44 

1861 

r*77 


1914 15 

1303 

1M4 


194d 46 

1406 

1300 


1940 47 

13oi 

1199 

869(1947) 

1913 (Eat mate) 


S25 
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Demand 

The decline in production is not due to any decrease 
in demand In the pre war period, on an average our 
annual demand ha* been about 10 lakh tons 8 9 It will 
b9 far greater in future. The steel required for the 
var oas Government projects it=elf is estimated to be 
10 15 lakh tons* The Steel Panel Committee had fixed 
a target of 30 lakh tons 10 of steel per year on the basis 
of a five year plan On- requirements would very likely 
exceed 30 lakh tons, but from *ne practical point of 
view even this target is difficult to reach. A steel plant 
takes five years m erection and another two years to 
acquire momentum However, it is clear that our 
demand is increasing 

The nature of the demand must, however, be dearly 
understood We no longer want ordinary iron and steel 
Different types of special steel are required for particular 

8 Really our consumption of at'el declined during 1914 39 
The average annual consumption of iron and st el during 1935 39 
was 25° o less than what we consumed in 1914 

9 The details of the estimate are given below 

Item Requirement (in lakh tons) 

Railways 3 00 

Hydro-electricity and other 

schemes 0 60 

Rea Is O 10 

Agricult iral Implements ■14') 

Pro\ incial Tost war Schera-j 2 00 

10 la 

10 Da fore tlio War the per cap la production mUS 1 was 
1/2 too, m U K. 1/3 ton in Japan l/o ton In India 30 lakh tons 
would not mean even 1/100 ton per capita 
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purposes 11 . The clas" name for these different types 
of steel is alloy-steel. Alloy steel9 will play a predominant 
role in future and research must be made to find more 
economical alloy compositions. 

Iron Resources 

The position is not bad even with regard to our iron 
ore resources. It has been generally understood that 
compared to other countries our iron-ore resources are 
insignificant 11 and that the iron content of our ores is also 
far lower. Even so it has been lately asserted that in 
respect of such minerals as iron ore, mica and titanium 
onr country has resources enough to dominate the world 
market. Our resources of high grade ore containing as 


11 Thus mckel-stsel is required for weapons, chrome.stesl 
and tangst'n st*el for citing purposes, vanadium st-el to with 
atiad breakage through sadden jerk, stainless st9»l for lightness, 
mobile and decorative pa-posjg, mild alloy-steal for st-uctural pur 
pos»s (particularly w'as-e w aiding is replacing riveting) and fiae 
quality alloy steel for electric furnaces. 

12. According to the League of Nations pub’ieation on Ra-v 
Materials aid Food Products ia 1937 about S2 0 / o of ths m'tillic 
iron contained in the iron, ore extracted in the world that year was 
due to savsn countries : — 


. • 0, « 

America 39.0 

Russia 14 3 

France 11.1 

Sweden 9.3 

U. K. 4 4 

Germany 2.8 

Luxemburg 2 3 

sZs' 

17.2 


JOO.O 


Others 
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much as 70% of iron probably exceed those of any other 
country 15 

However, iron ores are known to exist m Bengali 
Bihar, C P , Mysore and Madras In U P., the iron ore 
is found in the Kumaun division it contains about 39 60% 
of iron but ita total supplies are unknown. Hematite is 
the best ore It contains generally ov<>r 60% iron. Ac- 
cording to the existing estimates we have about 285 crores 
tons of this ore and over 50 crore tons of other varieties 
Even if we produce and use 50 lakh tons of iron annually, 
our ore reserves shall last for four centuries 

The defect in our iron ore is that it contains a greater 
proportion of phosphorous and sulphur which make tbo 


13 Almost three lourths of °ur iron ore contains 60% iron, a 
will be evident from the following estimated mineral reserved — 
Qua My of Iron Location Mineral Reserve t Iron content 

Ore l»n crore ions) (j>rr«rttil) 

(i) Bihar &. On*ta — 


(•.) C V — 

Chanda 10 0 

(minimum) 

Drug 1 

(»*i) Mysore — 

Bababudan Hills 2 

283 6—287” 1 


(minimum) 

(») Btrga — 

Rajm&bal Hills Amp to 
Jubbutpore •* 0 

Madras— 

Salem Jnsshausti 
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iron weak. Unfortunately our indigenous coal also has a 
sufficient percentage of phosphorous. Researches must be 
-carried out to eliminate this defect 

Incidentally, it may he mentioned that there is no 
■scarcity even of the coking coal required for converting 
iron into steel, though there is no doubt of the urgent neces- 
sity to conserve the high grade coal resources 

Localisation 

Is the industry wrongly localised 7 Four materials 
are required for the production of iron ore, coal, lime stone, 
and water to cool the machinery. Tne Tisco has all these 
facilities at Jamshedpur As it fortunately supplies its 
products to all parts of India, the market has less impor- 
tance for it The establishment of the Steel Corporation 
of Bengal and the Indian Iron and Steel Company has not 
been dependent on similar factors. These concerns are 
situated xn the coal mining areas and get their iron ore 
from a long distance, due to which the railway freight as 
al«o the loading and unloading charges are proportionately 
less The Calcutta market for their finished product {viz , 
pig iron) is also near at hand 

Coal difficulties, shortage of water, transport expenses 
and distance from markets have hindered the utilization 
of the iron resources of C P For some tune the progress 
of the Bhadravati Company (Mysore) was also retarded 
due to the shortage of coal, but they are now making use 
of the electric methods 11 The electrical devices reduce 

14 The company at Bhadravati has entered into a contract 
with a Norweg an firu for the supply of two electric furnaces which 
■shall increase its produc tion capacity fourfold. 
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the requirement of coal considerably and in view of the 
difficulties of conserving the high grade coal, it is essential 
that we must develop cheap electrical power for smelting 
the iron ore. Cheap electrical power will make it practi 
cable to Use the iron resources cf C P , Madras (Salem 
district) 13 , Gwalior and even Kumaon in U P Besides, 
electrical processes make it possible to produce the various 
alloy steels 

During World War II c°rtam factories using elect 
ncal methods have been started They are mainly in 
Bengal and Bihar, particularly the latter on account of 
nearness to iron ore and coal It is however true that dur 
ing 1925 37 there was comparatively greater progress 
made in Mysore and Bengal 1 *. With the spread of the u«e 
of the electrical methods, the industry would be decent- 
rahsed to a certain extent, but even so, for long it will he 
localised in Bihar and Bengal 

Mention must be made of decentralisation of the 
industry m another way All iron and steel companies do 
not, and need not, use the iron ore Many companies can 
manufacture goods from scrap iron Such companies are 
called re rolling mil)3 In 1944, of 99 re rolling mills in 


is already examining a schema 
on of labourers in the iron and 


15 The Madras Government 
for starting a factory at Salem. 

16 Tbe percentage d stnbut 
steel industry has been aa follows 

Bihar 
Bengal 

Mysore 

UP 
Madras 


192o 1931 1937 

83 6 61 j 53 2 

15 o 21 o 40 L 

0 7 14 0 5 5 

— — 1-0 - 

iuuo lvw 0 1W)6 
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India, 33 used only scrap iron and 59 used scrap iron also 
The alloy steel scraps are cheaper also The USA is al- 
ready using them to produce the National Emergency 
Steels. Indian companies may also use internal and im- 
ported scrap The development of such companies will also 
mean decentralisation of the iron and steel industry 

But during the World War II there was a scarcity of 
scrap iron and this scarcity may continue for some time It 
was perhaps why the Pane' Committee on iron and steel 
concluded that onlv Bihar, Western Bengal and C P. 
present a technically Eound and valid claim for immediate 
establishment of iron and steel plants According to them, 
factories which undertake the processing of iron and steel 
into further products such as, agricultural implements, 
motor cars, rolling stock fittings, bolts, nuts, nails and 
wires should be established m these areas till geological 
and metallurgical researches lustify a case for other parts 
of India It may also be mentioned that according to the 
recent announcement of the Government of India, new 
iron and steel factories would be started by the State 

Labour 

Is there a shortage of labour 1 No The industry 
employs abont 1,50,000 persons The total number of 
dependants may be put at 6 00,000 But there have been 
labour strikes and to no small extent it is due to those 
who want to achieve something spectacular for the 
labourers through the use of the strike weapon The State 
Sa making efforts to reduce them through compulsion, 
inducements and industrial truces. The mam grievance 
of the labourers has been that wages are inadequate. One 
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of the important Eolations lies in organising co operative 
stores and canteens, and this has not received much 
serious attention so far At the Bame time, labour, which 
did prove its capacity and resourcefulness during the 
War, must realise its responsibilities and act up to them 

It is however, true that as we want to produce more 
steel, we require more and more of trained hands. There 
has been a lack of skilled labour and personnel. There 
is no dearth of talent. Indian labour can learn new 
methods quickly Even Indian women labourers have 
proved their capacity for complicated methods and pro 
cesses But facilities and opportunities for tram ng and 
guidance must be provided. Skilled and trained labourers 
mean a lower cost of production. 

Transport 

Two other important factors m connection with 
a decline in production and high prices must be examined 
They are cost of transport and capital investm°nts It 
is estimated that every ton of steel means the transport 
of over Bix tons of material and that the freight charges 
constituted about 20 25% of the price before the World 
War II This increased further during the War 

Steel 13 a basic material and in foreign countries, 
special railway and shipping rates are quoted to foster 
the industry In India the transport charges and 
facilities have been definitely against the interest of the 
iron and steel industry, and hence against the economic 
development of the country The Panel Committee came 
to the conclusion that the rail wav rates structure is 
out moded and must be reconstituted To give some 
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examples, the E I Ry and the B N By , which have a 
monopolistic control over the transport requirements of 
the Ti«co, have earned fabulous amounts at the cost of 
the industry Every ton of finished steel requires about 
1*75 tons of coking coal and instead of showing any 
favour to thi3 important requirement of the industry, 
the railways have placed it in the same class as other 
fuel for purposes of railway freight. Besides, where coal 
is transported over two or more railways different 
rates are charged for the distance on each of the 
railways In other words, the railway fre ght is not 
fixed m consideration of the total length of transport 
No attempt has been made to construct a wagon. 
Suitable for the transport of both coal and iron ore. 
The Railway Board has always stuck to the view that 
no special preference be granted to any single industry 
or Bingle u«er, and ignored the basic importance of the 
iron and steel industry This attitude must change in 
the new set-up soon 

Capital 

A capital of about Re 25 crorea is estimated to be 
invested in the industry. The rates of dividend have 
declined of late and therefore the capitalists are not 
inclined to produce more. In 1946, the different companies 
generally did not declare a dividend les9 than 12% 
The capitalist should not forget that this is not a low 
rate. But many of the managing agents are foreigners 
and as such it w not surprising if they do not pay 
due importance to the needs of the country But everi 
the Tisco has adopted such an attitude 

Recently the Government of India has declared 
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their industrial policy and there is a mention of the iron 
and steel industry. New Hints of production are to be 
State owned and State-managed With regard to the 
existing iron and steel concerns, the position is to be 
reviewed after ten years. At that time, if it is considered 
necessary, the private concerns would be acquired by 
the State after payment of fair and equitable compensa- 
tion The Government has, however, made it clear that 
nothing can be said to be dual and that it is not intended 
that whatever is said in the policy will be followed by 
the Government at any cost Even then, one of the 
Directors of Tisco has said that the company had plans 
of expansion involving an expenditure of over Ks. 25 
crores but m view of the ten-year clause industrialists 
will have to think twice before embarking on such long- 
term expansion and capital will be shy in coming forth 
for the purpose. It has also been said that State- 
management of new undertakings through public corpora- 
tions would not be as efficient as under private enterprise. 
This last criticism is welcome, but it is regrettable that 
Indian capitalists and enterpreneurs have taken so non- 
co-operating a view with regard to future expansion of 
tho existing Tisco and other iron and steel concerns 

Distribution 

Lastly, besides production, another factor responsible 
for the shortage felt by the consumers m India is faulty 
distribution of what is produced. In spite of the best 
efforts of the Government of India it cannot be assertod 
that the present system of distribution is perfect. A 
detailed enquiry must be made about the present system 
and necessary changes made as early as possible 
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Future Planning 

The scarcity of scrap iron and steel has forced the 
re rolling mills to work up to about 60% of their 
capacity Similarly the iron and steel producers are 
working helow capacity to an equal extent. Steps must 
be taken to remove this defect So far aa the re rolling 
nulla are concerned, it may be suggested that scrap iron 
and steel be imported by the Government of India and 
distributed to these mills. 

It is also essential that new mills be started by 
the Government for producing special st el required for 
the electrical industries Provision must he made also 
for producing heavy forgings required in the manufacture 
of diesel engines, motor vehicles and power plants 
The Industries Conference held in December, 1947 had 
also emphasized these aspects hut it is not known what 
action the Government of India is taking in this regard Of 
course, the Government has a 6chemo to establish a plant 
or two to produce one million tons of iron and steel 
An agreement has been signed with Koppera Company 
of U.S.A. 

It might also be said that the state must try — really, 
*t 13 — its best to secure steel plants and machinery 
from abroad. It cannot, however, be forgotten that 
under the existing conditions much should not be hoped m 
this direction 

Although the works costs have been rednced during 
the last two decades from what was gathered at the 
Statistical Quality Control Conference (Calcutta, 1940) 
and other sources, it is evident that there is scope for 
standardisation, better organisation and economy 
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Modern Portland 1 Cement was unknown till 1824 when 
Joseph Aspdm of Leeds (England) succeeded in making it 
Before the advent of cement other ingredients were used 
instead, and the ancient buildings and monuments stand 
testimony to the strength of those ingredients But 
cement (meaning concrete) holds the field today. It has 
strength, durabibty, beauty, fire safety and cheapness. 
Whether roads or bridges, houses or household goods, go* 
downs, or granaries, docks or dams, concrete is used for all 
construction purposes Cement has thus an important 
position in the building materials required for the recons* 
truction and industrial development of India 


History 

The Indian cement industry is hardly fifty years old. 
Cement was first manufactured m Madras in 1904, and three 
cement factories existed in 191 i * During the Great War 

1 It was called Portland cement because after hardening up 
it looked like the building stones from the Island of Portland 

2 The three companies were established and monaged as. 
shown below — 


Year of establishment 

1912 

1913 
1913 


Company 

Indian Cement Company, 
Porbander, Kathiawar 
Katni Cement & Indus 
trial Co , Katni, C P 
Bundi Portland Cement 
Co , Lakhen, Bundi 
State, 


Managing Agents. 
Tata & Sons, 
Bombay 

C Macdonald & 
Co 

Killick Niien At 
Co 
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(1914-18) their production increased from 1,000 tons 
to 84,000 tons. The imports decreased from 1,51,000 
tons to 20,000 tons daring the same period. The three 
companies reaped enormous profits, and the country was 
self-sufficient to the extent of 81% of its consumption of 
cement by the end of the War. 3 

Peace brought more imports, and more companies 
too. Seven new companies started prodoction during 
1919-22. Althoagh the consumption of cement increased, 
there was an over supply due to imports and internal 
over-production. Prices decreased and production fell 
much below the total production capacity. In 1925, India 
imported only 68,000 tons of cement. She produced 
3,61,000 tons, though the production capacity was 4,51,000 
tons* In other words, 20 per cent of our production 
capacity was unused. 

3. (In thousand* of tons) 

Percentage of 

Year Imports Production Consumption production to 
consumption 

1914 151 1 152 0 67 

19t5 126 18 144 12 5 

1916 81 39 120 33 0 

1917 70 74 144 51 4 

1918 £0 84 1C4 80 8 

4. The production capacity of the different cement companies 
in 1924-25 and 1931 were as follows — 

Production-capacity (In thousand tons) 
1924-25 1931 

Indian Cement Co. 30 40 

Katni Cement Co. 60 85 

uBndi Port'and Co. 65 160 

Dtrar&a (Okha) Portland Co. 100 100 

Soae Valley Co. 50 130 

Jubbulpur Portland Co. 60 50 

Gwalior „ ,, 40 45 

Punjab ,, „ 36 80 

South India Portland Co. 10 10 

Sahabad „ „ Little 120 

451 820 


Total 
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During 1925 30 the imports were rather stable. Inter* 
mal production of cement increased though at a decreasing 
xate It stood at 5,64,000 tons in 1930 The use of cement 
also went up from 4,29,000 tons in 1925 to 6,36,000 tons 
in ’929. The next year the consumption declined by 
about 4,000 tons. Our production was still below the 
production capacity. An idea of the surplus production 
capacity can he got from the fact that the 10 companies of 
1925 had increased their capacity to 820,000 tons in 1930 31, 
that is, about 50% above the total production of cement. 
Clearly, the cement industry was falling on evil days, but 
there were certain silver linings to the otherwise dark 
cloadi. 

Tariff Board 

In 1924, the cement industrialists applied to the 
Government of India for protection against foreign compe- 
tition A Tariff Board was appointed Due to the existence 
of a destructive rate-war among the Indian cement 
producers, the Tariff Board did not recommend any pro- 
tection, though it was not averse to the grant of a bounty. 
If advised the producers to co operate in the field of 
marketing. 

However, in 1926 the Government of India changed 
the import duty on cement from 15% ad valorem to Rs. 
$ per ton. The same year the cement producers es- 
tablished an Indian Cement Marketing Association. In 
■order to find new nses, the Concrete Association of India 
was created in 1927. In 1930 the Marketing Association 
was replaced by the Cement Marketing Company of India 
limited. It arranged the sale of cement from different 
-companies on a quota basis. The amount to be sold for 
■each company was fixed on the basts of its previous sales. 
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The Marketing Company did well till ] 935 Then it 
was found that under the new system not infrequently 
'Cement was supplied in the markets from distant com* 
pames although some company located nearby could have 
■undertaken the supply easily and at cheaper cost An 
improvement was therefore considered essential. 

The Associated Cement Company 

Consequently, in 1936 the various cement companies 
combined to form the Associated Cement Company. It 
had four important objectives — 

(») to organise sales in the most advantageous way ; 

(u) to regulate production m relation to demand for 
* effecting economies m production and distribu- 

tion costs , 

(mi) to improve the industry by developing production 
m suitable localities , and 

(»p) to control production in unsuitable areas 
Economic Depression 

There was an economic depression m 1931, which re- 
duced the internal production of cement still below the 
production capacity. In 1936, factories were started by 
the Dalmia Managing Agency in different parts of the 
conntry. Dalmia claimed that the cost of production 
could be further reduced and thus the consumption of 
cement could be increased. For some years there was a 
destructive competition I between the two rival groups 
though they were not equally matched bo far as produc- 
tion capacity was concerned, aa 13 blear from the distnbu- 
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tion of the production capacity before World War ir 
shown below • — 


Name 

A. 0. C. 
Dalmia 
Others 

Total 


Production capacity* 
(In lakhs of tons) 
18*6 
5*6 
36 

27 8 


fortunately for ns, they have now compromised How- 
ever, the production and consumption of cement in the- 
country continuously increased during 1931-39, nnrtioular- 
ly after 1936 s In 1938 39, the import was 21,000 tons, 
the production 15,12,000 tons »nd the consumption. 
16,33,000 tons This was about two and a half times 
£ e 1931 position, except with regard to import which was 
one third of what it was in 1931. 


AmoDg the industries developed m India in this cen- 
my, the cement industry deserv es a special mention. In 
below 5 - Th& 8tatlBtlcal figures for the penod 193o 47 are as given 


1930 31 

1935 36 

1936 37 

1937 38 

1938 39 

1939 40 

1940 41 

1941 42 

1942 43 
1943-44 
1944 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 


(In thousand tons) 


886 

997 

1170 

1612 

(In lakhs of tons) 
17 3 
17 3 
22 6 
218 

> 21 1 
20 5 
20 S 
20 2 


1045 

1195 

1533 
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1940-41, we imported only 4 3 thousand tons of cement 
costing Rs 6 lakhs The same year we even exported 
some cement The A C. C already haB on hand orders 
for exports of cement The exports are mainly to coun- 
tries hie Iraq^ Ceylon and the Dutch East Indies Within 
forty Tears, the industry baa been developed m$o an 
exporting industry During World War II, the production 
capacity of the cement industry was 27,82,000 tons, 
though the annual production never exceeded 22,50,000 
tons (1941 42) Since 1942, the production has been con- 
tinuously decreasing. Even after partition with a 
production capacity of about 22 lakh tons, our production 
is about 16 lakh tons per year. In the first nine months 
of 1948 it has been about 11 lakh tons 

Although there has been much undesirable competition 
between the different cement producers in India, the 
cement companies have distributed high profits In peace 
time the cost of production was estimated to be about Rs 
25 30 per ton and the market price was generally not be- 
low Rs 45 per ton There was therefore a margin of 
about Rs 15 per ton It is estimated that with proper 
organization a cement factory can i etum its capital in five 
years Today the reserve fund and the share capital 
invested m the industry amount to about Rs 17 crores. 

Labour 

Twenty five years ago the industry emploved 5,000 
workers In 1939, the number had increased to 10,000 
Today it exceeds 25,000 

The percentage distribution of the industry bv labour 
force underwent, a change between 1925 and 1937 The 
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industry became more dispersed as is clear from the 
following table — 


Province 

1 Percentage distribu 
tion of labour 

C P 

(1925) 

35 8 

(1937) 

31 8 

Punjab 

15 2 

13 3 

Bihar 

9 7 

16 9 

Madras 


23 

Rajputana 

28 0 

17 8 

Hyderabad 



92 

Baroda 



36 

Bombay States 

113 

54 


100 0 

100 0 


As a result of the enquiry recently made by the Rege 
Committee, it was found that the majority of the workers 
are not skilled workers Really, the cement companies do 
not require skilled workers Consequently the wages 
are not high One third of them earned between 8 12 
annas per day and 61 47% do not get even a rupee per 
day Apart from low wages, the cement workers are 
better placed than other industrial workers, particularly 
with regard to housing, social security and welfare. Due 
to plenty of land and own supply of cement, satisfactory 
arrangement existed in regard to housing of the labourers 
In addition, arrangements have been made for medical 
care, education, games including indoor games and even 
cheap gram shops The facilities are better provided by 
the A C C group An aid fund 13 being organized for help 
to the worker in times of need. There is also provision 
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for provident fund and service gratuity. In the Dalmia 
group, there is provision only for provident fund, and that 
too for workers earning more than Rs 2 d per month. 
This is undesirable and should be remedied The cement 
worker 13 therefore well off except in regard to his wages 
Size ol the Firms 

Before we deal with the present problems and the- 
future planning of the industry, it is advisable to say 
something about the size of the different companies and 
the location of the industry Business considerations de 
mand that the size of the firm should conduce to minimum, 
cost The Tariff Board (192o) was of the opinion that 
the purpose would be served if each factory has two- 
furnaces and a production capacity of 40 000 tons At 
that tune the number of companies was •-mall and each- 
got an opportunity to serve a good portion of the conn* 
try’s demand It may be argued that as the number of 
factories increase, each may have a smaller market to 
serve and that this will affect the size of the factories. 
But we must not ignore the fact that the demand 
for cement is increasing by leaps So, though each 
factory may serve a small area, it may havt) consider- 
able demand. Till now, of the eighteen factories, four 
have a production capacity of between 60 and 80,000 tons 
and ten factories have a production capacity exceeding 
1,00000 tons Of the ten, seven have a production 
capacity of over 1,50,000 tons each. The tendency is clear 
ly towards a unit of 1 00,000 tons capacity 
Location 

The location of the industry has been rather unevenly 
distributed Both in regard to the total production and 
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the number of factories, a major portion of the industry 
(.has been concentrated in four provinces, viz , Bihar, Madras, 
Sind and the Punjab. Production has not been so far under- 
taken m U.P., Orissa, Bengal and Bombay. The C P. too 
has not produced much. This does not mean that cement 
cannot be produced in these regions. The situation is 
being remedied in the new planning of the present Govern- 
ment of India. Out of 261 lakhs of the additional capacity 
for which a plan has been made, 5,00,000 tons, * e., about 
one fifth, has been allotted to these provinces. | 

The distribution of the additional production capacity 
in present India is as follows 


Provmce 

Existing 

Additional production- 
capacity (m lakh tons) 

Bombay 



i-o 

Bihar 

59 

4-7 

Assam 

— 

1 5 

C P. 

3-6 

20 

U. P 

— 

20 

Orissa 

— 



Bengal 

— 

— 

Madras 

3 6 

23 

Indian States . . 

9*2 

10 0 

Others 

— 

25 




Total 

22 3 

26 1 


In U. P the construction of a cement plant costing Ks. 
2 crores has been placed with Messrs. Vickers Armstrong 
Ltd. It will he installed near Maikundi, south of Boberts- 
ganj m the Mirzapur District to produce 700 tons of 
cement per day. The lay-out of the plant will provide for 
extensions to produce up to 1,400 tons per day. The plant 
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is expected to function folly after 1950 monsoon. The 
limestone deposits at Markundi are sufficient to la«t for 50 
years In the vicinity there are deposits of limestone to 
last this plant for centuries 
\ 

Three factors have to he considered to determine the 
location of the industry— raw materials, source of power 
and the market Of the three essential raw materials, 
tv%, limestone, loam and gypsum, the first two are widely 
distributed *n the country and can be found near the 
railway lines. That is why the companies are generally 
located near the railways Gypsum has to be fetched 
from a distance hut the cost is not high C P. has had 
raw materials and markets too, but its importance will 
decrease with the development of hydro electricity So far 
as the third factor, market, is concerned, there was a tune 
when, in order to avoid foreign competition, our factories 
were located away from the ports and suppbed only the 
internal markets. This danger is no longer important 
The industry is tending to distribute itself, not only with 
regard to the Indian provinces but also the Indian States, 
which are also allotted about two fifths of the additional 
planned production capacity. 

Future Planning 

In the present India the State has planned for an 
additional production capacity of 26 lakh tons of cement 
Of the eighteen companies, 14 were to mcrease their 
production capacity, and six new companies are to be 
established Many companies have placed their orders m 
England, Denmark and America. It was estimated that 
by 1952, when the public and the government would re- 
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qnire 40 and 20 lakh ton3 of cement respectively,* we Bhall 
be able to meet the demand from internal production The 
original plan was to produce 60 lakh tons of cement in 
19o2 This has been reduced to 50 lakh ton3 after the 
division of the country. 

Before partition the per capita production of cement 
came to 14 6 lb3 annually After partition it was redwed 
to 13 6 lb3 and on completion of the projects it is expect- 
ed to be 26 lbs 

Present Problems 

At present cement is not available easily and at low 
price This is partly due to difficulties of distribution and 
partly due to the high cost and uncertainty of production 
In 1942 the Central Government had instituted a control 
and taken 80° 0 of the cement for military n=e Although 
with the expiry of the Defence of India Rules, the Central 
control has gone, the provinces still exercise a control on 
the production and distribution of cement The situation 
will ease as the control is withdrawn 

As to the high cost of production, wages have gone up. 
Al«o the price of jute bags has increased, and it is nu 
favourably affected by the divi*ion of the country and the- 
lmposition of an export duty on raw jnte by Pakistan 
Another difficulty is the uncertainty of the transport 
of coal For every ton of cement, there is required one 

6 According to an estimate the demand for cement in the 
post war period, compared to the pre tear consumption* would be 
as follows — 

Housing Railways Jlumci Road3 run Apricul Public works 
palities etc ways bridges ture including by 

etc droelecmo 

construction 


I?o7o 


150°/# 


300*/ o 


225 •/„ 
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third ton of coal At this rate*for a production of even 
21 lakh tens of cement, about 60 000 toes of coal are 
needed per month Recently, coal has not been available 
more than 40 000 to 45 000 tons per month The 
Government of India is making efforts to solve the pro 
blem of transport but there is not mnch hope Therefore, 
one would not he surprised if the produc ion of cement 
decreases farther 

Prom the point of view of increased production, a 
third bottleneck is labour trouble and a fourth 19 the lack 
of machinery During the war, the cement plants were 
used under pressure and have depreciated On the 
other hand, new machinery has not been imported To 
get over this difficulty, some factories have started manu 
facturing their own machinery Particularly, the A O C 
ha3 established a factory at Sahabad to manufacture 50% 
of cement machinery required by them Even so, we 
have to import from k U S A , England, Denmark and 
other foreign countries, «such machines as power plants, 
boilers redaction gears and electric motors The sooner 
■we get them the faster will ottr production mcrease 



XI 

THE INDIAN COTTON INDUSTRY 

Cotton cloth has been u ed in India from times imme 
rnorial According to Mann the sacred thread of 
Brahmins m the Vedic age wa3 made of cotton The 
cloths found m the excavations at Mohenjodaro (Sind) are 
6 COO years old Cotton cloth was imported by the 
Egyptians from India in 600 B C China knew cotton 
before but discovered its use m cloth making only in the 
eighth century A.D A century later the Spanish Jloors 
introduced it in Europe America got it much later 

Yet America today leads the world and supplies 46% 
of the world production of cotton cloth India comes 
next with 34% of the world supply Pre war America 
supplied about 27% Japan 13% and India came third 
with her 12% of the world supply The division of the 
country has led to a further deterioration of the situation 
as nearly half of our supplies of cotton came from what 
is now Pakistan though we have about 380 mills while 
Pakistan has only 15 The cotton textile industry 19 
our biggest non agricultural industry 

History 

The history of Indian'cotton and cotton textiles during 
the last two centuries 19 the history of the economic 
strangulation of the Indian industry Only a century 
and a quarter back, India supplied England largely with 
textiles We sent the famous Longcloths the calicoes. 
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the chintz, and the Dacca muslin In 1816 17 we expor- 
ted cotton cloth worth about Rs 1 65 crores to England. 
Bat under compulsion the Indian workmen had to divulge 
their bleaching methods and other trade secrets to 
Manchester and Lancashire International exhibitions 
were held and thirteen sets 1 of eighteen volumes, each 
containing 700 specimens of the Indian textile art and 
craft, were distributed all over England, in order to educate 
the English manufacturers in what Indiana require and 
how it is made Heavy taxes were levied on the Indian 
goods sent to England These factors destroyed the Indian 
textile industry Rather the hand spinning and hand- 
weaving aspect of the Indian textile industry was over. 
But soon, there began to grow large scale mechanical 
spinning and weaving. 

The Indian textile mill indust-y began m the year 
1851, when 500 labourers worked m a mill Since then the 
number of mills and their labourers has increased conti- 
nuously, as also the average number of workers per mill. 
The periods 189a 1905, 1906 13, 1920 25 and 1935 40 
were, however, penods of abnormal progress due to 
different reasons During 1895 1905 the adverse factors 
were famine and plague m Bombay, high price of cotton, 
on account of speculation in America, and the economic 
depression m China which was the chief export market 
for our yam The next period was characterised by an 
economic depression, that is, low prices, unsold stocks, 
inactivity and greater unemployment During 1920 25 
th8 Japanese competition was making itself felt In the 

1 Seven sets are in India also The Government should now 
mate them available to the hacdleom workers, then institutions 
and the Indian manufacturers. 
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immediately pre-war period there was a shortage of big 
mills in the Bombay area and email-sized mills were 
being established all over India. 

In a mill spiodles are essential for spinning and looms 
for weaving. In India during 1880-1935 the average 
number of spindles per mill has almost remained station- 
ery, but the number of looms per mill has increased from 
229 to 545. Till 1896 as compared to the looms, the 
proportion of the spindles was increasing, showing 
that the Indian textile industry made more progress 
with regard to spinning than weaving. Thereafter, more 
progress has taken place with regard to weaving. 

During the first four decades of this century, the 
production of yarn increased by about 200%, but the 
production of coarse yarn continuously decreased proper- 
tionately and that of fine yarn increased tremendously, 
particularly after 1926 when the first Tariff Board was 
appointed by the Government of India to report whether 
protection should be granted to the textile industry. 
After the World War I the production of coarse yarn 
increased by about 33%, that of medium yarn by about 
66% and that of fine yarn about 700%. Even so, half of 
our production was coarse yarn, and one fourth, medium 
yam. 

Both on account of the increaaing'taste of the people 
for fine production and the suitability of the machines 
for the economical use of the fine yarns, the Indian mitts 
have oonsumed more of the fine yam. On the eve of 
World War II the production of cloth had increased by 
about 775%. At the end of the Great War. the increase 
was greatest m the case of coloured cloth, shirtmg and 
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other varieties Thereafter the progress was more m the 
case of coloured cloth Dhoties and shirting came next.. 
Dhoties £and shirting each accounted for slightly more 
than one fourth of«our mill production, while in coloured 
cloth and other varieties each was about One fifth of the 
total production 

Yet in 1938 39, out of our total available Bupphes of 
cloth, less than two thirds was due to our mills, one* 
fourth due to handlooma and about 12% from imports 
During 1913 39, while the mill production increased by 
267%, the handloom production increased by 80% 

Size 

Unlike the iron and steel industry, there are few opera- 
tions in the textile industry which should be performed 
on a large scale for economy and efficiency. Of course, 
it is true that the greater the size of a mill, the 
lower the cost of management and non manufacturing 
operations per unit of production If ‘power’ is pur- 
chased from outside, a larger size will be favoured. A 
larger size and standard cotton piece goods both go to 
gether. But if, as m India, people possess a marked 
taste for a variety of patterns, the size of the mills will 
be small and moderate Besides, we have a system 
of managing agents The same agency looks after a 
number of mills and secures for them the advantages of 
bulk purchase and service, even if the individual mills are 
small in size 

Both with regard of spinning and weaving, the size of 
the Indian textile mills is greatest m Bombay. Next comes 
Ahmedabad, and lash the rest of India This does not 
mein that these other jparts do not have mills of the 
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largest size Most of the mills have less than 30000 
spindles and 600 looms each The TanfF Board had con 
sidered the best size of a mill to to be 35,000 to 45 000 
spindles and 1,000 looms This was an over estimate 
Even in U S A. and China most of the mills do not have 
more than 30,000 spindles. However, the size of the 
spinning mills is going down except in the Bombay area 
It is decreasing in the weaving mills also, particularly 
the Bombay area 

Location 

To a certain extend, the size of the mill i9 determined 
by the location of the mill In the case of the cotton 
textile industry, the raw material is not an important 
factor governing its location Since cotton is not a weight 
losing material, it is not essential that the mills be located 
In the cotton area Instead, the long period tendency i» 
for location near the consumers’ market Thus Bombay 
cotton mills employed 41 6% of the cotton mill workers 
in 1921 This decreased to 24% in 1939 and the industry 
had spread rapidly to Madras, U P , Bengal, C P , and 
among the States, to Central India, Baroda, Mysore, 
Bombay and Hyderabad During 1921 39 there was 
definitely a very rapid increase of mills in the Indian 
State (297% as against 51% m-Indian Provinces) and a 
decrease of textile mills and production in Bombay, 
Madras, Howrah, ftandgoan and Pondicherry So far as 
the working population in the different regions are con- 
cerned a very great percentage is employed in the cotton 
mills m the Bombay, Delhi, Ajmer, Mysore Central India 
and Baroda areas, and a fair share in C P and Madras 
Bnt m U P , Bengal and Punjab, less than half of the 
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fair share of the working popnlation is engaged m mill- 
textile production 

Textile production requires a humid climate, but it 
can be artificially created Bombay, Bangalore and 
Cairn pore hare such a climate But mills have been 
located m the "Bombay area because of the existence of a 
big cotton market and business men, as well as due to 
better transport connections with the interior and foreign 
countries Bangalore has been a centre for the market- 
ing of cotton and piece goods Madras mills have enjoyed 
a government subsidy, supply of cheap labour and the 
existence from before of extensive handloom weaving 
Cawnpore is extensively connected with the eur rounding 
areas, and has a facility of cheap labour and low rents 
In fact, in all Interior places the cost of labour — which la 
usually 60 5a% o r the total cost of production of 
textiles— and rents and rates are low. With the increased 
production of hydro electric ty, the expenditure on power 
is decreasing, and this al«o helps the decentralisation of 
the industry 

With the exception of Bombay, all other provinces 
in India are deficit areas and the Panel Committee on 
textiles recommended the establishment of new mill9 with 
a view to increasing the self sufficiency in various areas 
Thus m 1915, U P Mills had 7*7 lakh spindles and the 
Panel Committee (1945) had recommended an increase of 
about 2*9 lakh spindles Most of the mills in U P and 
Madras have produced yarns to be supplied to handlooms, 
but they cau easily manufacture more piece goods and thus 
reduce their dependence on Bombav and Ahmedabad 

Although the Bombay mills are producing an increas- 
ing percentage of standardised cloth like dhoties and 
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shirting, both Bombay and Ahmedabad are trying to 
specialise in higher qualities of yarn and cloth. Till now, 
their share in piece goods is greater than that m yarn. 
The reason lies m the fact that North and South Indian 
■mills have been mostly manufacturing yarn to be supplied 
to the handloom weavers They can very well take to 
manufacturing cloth It can be safely forecast that in 
due course they can very well take to manufacturing cloth 
Thus the cotton industry is likely to become widely 
•dispersed 


Mechanical Equipment 

Even now we are almost altogether dependent on 
foreign countries for the supply of textile machinery, 
tools, and implements. Both with regard to the spindles 
and looms we have imitated the Lancashire mills We have 
neither used much of the ring looms, nor the automatic 
looms in place of the plain looms The ring spindles are 
more efficient. In America the automatic looms have 
been found to be suitable for using coarser yarn and for 
producing cheaper cloth of standardised varieties As 
Indians, we have liked a variety of cloths These varie- 
ties were formerly easily produced by the handloom 
weaver. We have not used the hand knotter and the 
•machine used for the drawing m of warp3 

During 1914 44, the weight of cotton spun into 
yam per spindle increased by about 60 to 165 lbs., 
while the length of cloth woven per loom increased by 
about 101% to 24 1 thousand yards Thus a greater 
progress has been made with regard to the efficiency of 
weaving But bo far as the length of cloth per pound of 
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jam 13 concerned it does not show much progress. Dur- 
ing the World War H (1938-45) it decreased from 4 63 
yards to 3 93 yards per pound of yam 

Today we have about 103 lath spindles and 2 03 
lakh of looms m the Indian textile mills A majority of 
"these hare to be replaced now The replacement is over* 
due for 33 lath spindles and 0 5 lath looms for which the 
estimated cost is Rs 63 crorea 

Taking the present Indian population at 35 crores, 
the supply of cloth per capita comes to about 14 8 
yards per year In order to increase it to 18 yards, 
the mill production should be increased by 110 crore yards 
Tor this purpose we shall require about 26 lath spindles. 
If we want to produce the additional cloth m the Indian 
mills, another 0 52 lath looms will be required tThe 
estimated co=t is Rs 50 crorea 

But it is difficult to get a supply of 56 lath spindles 
and about one lakh looms Before the World War II we 
imported textile machines from Britain, Japan and 
Germany Britain exported ninety percent of its textile 
machinery production and we were its major customers. 
The position today is different Fifty thousand spindles, for 
which orders have been placed in Britain, are not expected 
to arrive before 1950 Machinery can be had from 
America bnt there are three difficulties America is not 
quite interested in India , the American pnceB are those 
of Bnt am , dollars are difficult to secure However a 
lath of spindles were to he supplied by Japan in 1948 and 
another 2 5 laths can po'sihly be got from France, 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 
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It is, therefore, cf the utmost importance that textile 
machinery be manufactured in India We already haver 
the Textile Machinery Corporation (1939) which is not yet 
working upto its planned capacity of producing 1 lakh 
spindles and 2,000 looms The Machinery Manufacturing' 
Corporation (1947) and the National Machinery Mann* 
facturers Ltd , are two more additions The former will 
manufacture complete textile machinery, while the latter 
Will produce 4 8 lakhs spindles per year. 

The allotment of new spindles and looms is in the 
hands of the Government of India It has been recommen* 
ded that they should be so allotted as (») to decentralise 
the industry to reduce the dangers of concentration and 
the cost of distribution, (»*) to promote regional self- 
sufficiency and (m) to rai«e the smaller mills to the econo- 
mic pize of 25,000 spindles and 600 loom9 The Post war- 
Planning Committee had recommended that a condition 
should also be imposed for the supply of a certain per 
centage of yam to the handloom weavers 

In fact, the difficulty of expanding the mills points 
to the desirability of expanding the activities of the 
weavers Both hand spinning and band weaving or power- 
weaving can be encouraged 

Capital 

Ninety nine per cent of the capital m textile mills 
is provided by Indians A large part of the capital is 
invested in buildings and nacbines Construction expenses 
have been fairly reasonable The buildings are of three 
or four stones and less suitable for the Indian climate 
than the single story building with a saw tooth roof. The 
average capital coat per spindle and looms compares 
favourably with that for England and U S.A. and is about 
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half of that in Japan- But the Indian mills have too 
much capital, they ate over capitalised and yet for work- 
ing capital many mills depend on short term deposits and 
Joans which are apt to be drastically curtailed during 
difficult times These financing defects have to be removed. 
Of course, so far as profits are concerned, there have been 
great variations On the whole, the profits have been 
satisfactory. They have been rather on the high side 
Recently, the Government of India has imposed limit- 
ations on the dividends to be declared by the mills. In 
the case of textile mills, most of the maximum limits are 
higher than the dividends declared m 1947. There is, 
therefore, scope for declaring the same dividends or 
increasing them slightly Of course in the absence of 
dividend limitation some mills may be able to declare 
higher dividends in 1948 The leading companies had 
declared a dividend of about 15 to 30% m 1940 and about 
10 to 22% in 1947. 

Labour 

In 1947 the Indian cotton mills employed 4 95 lakh 
persons About four fifths of the workers are males In 
some centres, the proportion of females is slowly increas- 
ing The proportion of children is about 2% and it is 
fast decreasing The percentage cf women and children 
"workers is greater m the Ahmedabad and Sholapur mills 
because families settle for this work m the rural centres. 
It abo explains why these centres have less of immigrant 
labourers On the other hand Bombay has the largest 
number of immigrants. 

There are some of the most effective trade unions 
among the textile , workers. The textile trade union 
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membership increased by more than 25% daring the period. 
1 27 38 Mach labour trouble has arisen in the cotton 
miLL The number of disputes hare increased, but the 
proportion of disputes to tUe disputes in all industries 
decreased from about one half during 1921 36 to about 
one third during 193 1 The loss due to strikes seems 
to show a seasonal tendency It is more durin <r October 
and between February and May 

During recent years, the labourers hare been giren 
larger wages and the hours of work hare been reduced 
from 51 to 48 per week. In 1947, at a conference 
of pronncial gorernments held by the Gorernment of 
India it was emphasized that m order to solve the im 
mediate shortage of cloth, the mills might work three 
ehifts and the hours of work might be increased to 
54 But labour leaders would not let the workers sacri- 
fice their health, leisure and home life The Bombay 
Government was also vehemently opposed to the proposal 
on grounds of health and efficiency and the lack ot hous- 
ing facilities for the extra hands who would immigrate to 
fill the ranks of the third shift workers 

It is true that there still remains much to be don© 
with regard to housing, education and welfare of the 
workers But the efficiency of the workers seems to be 
increasing and it is also true that the trade unions are not. 
promoting the system of joint and co operative purchase 
and service 

* Handloom Cloth 

Our textile machinery is worn out Our textile 
labourers are hostile Our capitalists are hesitant to 
invest and rather unwilling to deliver the goods Wo 
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mast therefore look out for an alternative remedy — hand-, 
spuming and hand -weaving. It 13 true that hand-spinn- 
ing has declined m India but handloom weaving has 
provided us with the same percentage (about 25%) of our 
textiles consumption for the last five decades. If we 
ignore the present crisis, one fourth of the cloth used in. 
India has been handloom cloth Of all the cotton 
consumed in India, the handloom 9 account for about 
two sevenths 

Even after the division of the country, we still have 
four fifths of the handloom? of undivided India and a 
majority of these are concentrated in MaUraa, U P. and 
Bombay While Jam account for 9o% oi the handloom 
cloth in Uadras and Bombay and 7o% w C.P , 60% of 
the production in U.P is coarse khad The handlooms 
seem to be more suitable for the production of very 
coarse and very fine cloth In Japan, out of 2 1 lakh, 
employees in the textiles industry six sevenths are 
m enterprises with Jess than 200 woikers each What 
theae small workshops produce is fine stuff and is mostly 
consumed in Japan itself The product of the bigger 
mills is mostly exported Like Japan*, India also has 
plenty of cheap labour and there is full scope for produc 
mg hydel power at low rates m abundance If we also 
develop a co operative relationship between the handloom 
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-weavers and the large enterprises, the short period short- 
age can he relieved At the same tune the industry pro- 
-yiding the greatest employment to non agricultural labour 
m India will not decline The mills should Bupply the 
yam and must give up the production of cloth for which 
-the handlooma are most suited In case the yam cannot 
be supplied, let there be an all out campaign for hand 
spinning and hand weaving In order to encourage the 
demand for khaddar let it be made compulsory for all 
government servants to attend to their duties in Vtaddar 
and let the control shops supply handloom doth instead 
joi null cloth 

Cotton 

Oae of' ihe seiwus hindrances to an adequate cloth 
supply and a prosperous textiles industry is the supply of 
cotton 

The fallowing table summarises the pre war position 
and now 


1 Production (000 Bales) 1938 39 1945-46 


Length of yam 

India Pakistan India Pakistan 

(i) Less than 7/8' 

(Ul 7/8' 1' 

(»l») Over 1' 

21C0 

429 

966 

238 

834 

£b6 

72 

1064 

23 

3089 

58 

Total 

3o94 

1467 

20o3 

I38o 


5061 

-2. Area under cotton 

(m million acres) 23 o 
u Yield (m bales per 

thousand acres) 215 

4 2 , 0 . of mills (1947) 


3438 
H 5 
237 

380 15 

(Continued) 
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5. Gonsnmpt on of cotton 


by undivided Indian 
mills (GOO’a bales) 

(i) Indian 

3151 

3871 

(it) Foreign 

650 

605 

6 Import of yam 

(000’a bales) 

91 

03 

7. Export (000 s bales) 

3274 

1038 


One-fifth to one sixth of the total cotton used by the 
Indian nulla came from foreign countries and m the present 
world conditions there «eems too little chance of increas- 
ing the cotton imports Undivided India ha9, therefore, 
to dep-nd mainly on ita own resources. The present 
Indian Union has about 26/27th of the mills of undivided 
India But before World War II it produced about 
70% of the cotton and Pakistan produced the balance of 
30% Today India produces about 60% and Pakistan 
40% The Indian mills require about 3 6 milli on bales 
of cotton and with the best of imports we can have a 
supply of about 2 6 million bales. If the mills are to be 
kept going, we must get one milli on bales of cotton 
Paki«tan has surplus cotton and can let us have it. We 
must not put much faith in it and try to help ourselves 
in other ways For Pakistan can export cotton to other 
countries it has more of m°dium and long staple cotton 
and there is a world demand for these In return Pakistan 
can negotiate with the foreigners for foreign capital and 
capital goods. It j a already doing so and it has oeen pro- 
mised by certain British firms that they supply will within 
-a year equipment for six textile mills. It is, however, 
true that it would be both to the advantage of India and 
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Pakistan if both of them could co operate and work together 
for greater industrial development 

It must also be noted that India has a greater percen 
tage of short staple and the Indian mills have been put 
ting a demand for long staple cotton The short staple 
cotton that we now produce m India Is not more than 
what our mills can use So we should try to increase 
the production of medium and long Btaple cotton The 
question is not that the area under short staple cotton 
should be decreased but that we should try to increase 
the production of medium and long staple cotton 

The production of cotton can be increased in two wijs. 
One, the area under cotton may be increased In the 
short period it cannot get a priority over food acreage 
Two, the yield per acre may be increased The yield 
per acre in pounds pre war was Egypt 535 USA, 
268 China, 204 Japan, 196 Italy, 170, and India 89 
The Indian soil and climate do not materially differ 
from those in some of these countries The Indian 
Central Cotton Comm ttee is mainly responsible for the 
researches and improvements to be made The Committee 
has been in fivour of the establishment of regional cotton 
research stations so as to serve the interests of each major 
cotton growing region It has stressed the necessity for 
team work It bears in mmd the fact that m dealing 
with the problem of increasing the yield, a close study 
should be made of the factors militating against progress, 
particular mention may he made of the customs and 
taboos of the village society, inefficient methods of publicity, 
propaganda and demonstration, inefficient training given 
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to the staff engaged on extension work and the impracti- 
cability of some of the recommendations made to the 
farmers. A very substantial n*e m crop yields would 
result if the well known methods of improving yields are 
applied m practice The important methods are (») breed- 
ing and distribution of heavier yielding varieties, (n) 
manuring, (in) desirable crop rotation, (tt) extension of 
irrigation, (ti) prevention of soil erosion and conservation 
of ram water m uoirrigated tracts, (t») crop inter cultiva 
tion and weeding, and (tn) control of insects and disease® 

Bnt it cannot as yet be asserted to what extent the 
medium and Jong staple cotton can be grown m India 
And the questions arise "Why should we not use the 
short staple cotton* Did India not grow mainly the short- 
staple cotton m the past* Which gives a more stable, 
comfortable and strong stuff— the short staple cotton or 
the long staple cotton* Cannot we develop the industry, 
as Japan did, of mixing the short staple cotton with a 
percentage ol long staple cotton and using the mixture* 
Cannot machinery be produced for using the short staple 
cotton* Can the handlooms and the power looms use the 
short staple cotton yarn*" 

If cotton cannot be produced and made available in 
sufficient quantity, it may be suggested that cloth made 
of other fibres should be produced. The important other 
fibres are silk and rayon (artificial silk), particularly the 
latter. 
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THE SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Sugar 19 Dot new to this country. India is tbe birth- 
place of sugarcane. We have used it for thousands of 
years m forms which are more nutntiou9 and less injurious 
to the human system than white sugar. Our, Khandaan and 
Soora are not known to have been produced in other 
countries White sugar is most harmful yet an increasing 
percentage of our population is becoming addicted to it. 
Before World War II it was estimated that 50 85% 
of white sugar was consumed in the urban areas This is 
bad Besides, a progressive white sugar industry means 
unemployment to those engaged in the production of gur , 
Jchandsan and boora. It is high time that the State did 
eomethmg to check this evil heritage of the Western 
countries 

History 

However, the white sugar industry (or merely the 
sugar industry) was developed after 1931 when protection 
was granted by tbe Government of India, The consump- 
tion of white sugar began to increase towards the end of 
the last centnry. Consequently more and more of it was 
imported.* This was not possible during the Great War. 

i *lt is interesting to note that in the first half of the I9th 
century, India exported sugar to England. It was only after 1816 
that England took action to stop the flow and in fact reverso it 
A demand for white sugar eeeto s to have been created which haa 
Jed today to such large and growing consumption of white sugar at 
high cost end injury to the human system 

148 
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In a report submitted by Mr McKenna it was atres c ed that 
there waa a great scope for this industry in this country, 
but little was done by the Government to establish the 
industry After the Great War, the Government of India 
levied an import duty on sugar Benefiting by it some 
small sugar factonea were established In 1929, there 
were 38 factories producing 1 1 lakh ton3 of white sugar 
and khandsan, which wa3 about one tenth of our con* 
sumption 

Due to the Sugar Committee of the Imperial (now 
Indian) Council ot Agricultural Research, a Tariff Board 
was appointed m 1930 Upon its report the Government 
of India levied a protective duty of Rs 7 4 per hundred- 
weight on imported sugar At that time we had 49 
factories (including 17 refineries) producing 29% of the 
sugar consumed m India Thereafter the industry pro- 
gressed very rapidly In 1936-37 we had 137 factories 
and 9 refineries producing 98% of the sugar consumed by 
us The refineries declined because they could not com- 
pete in cost with the sugar factories. The total consump- 
tion of sugar in that year was 11*5 lakh tons, t.e , slightly 
more than that (11 2 lakh ton«) of 1931 

Instead of continuously increasing, the production of 
sugar began to fluctuate after 1936 37 The wwimnm 
production (12 4 lakh tons) was done in 1930-40 by 145 
factories Though in 1943 44 151 factories produced 12*2 
lakh tons of sugar, it has since been declining. In 1946-47 
only 9 3 lakh tons of sugar was prodaced bv 151 factories 
employing 1 2 lakh workers. It has increased to 10 £ lakh 
tons during 1947-48, with only 134 factories working The 
per capita consumption of sugar was maximum in 1936 37 
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(7 3 lb per head per year) In 1945 46 it was only about 
6*5 lb. per capita Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that during the same period the per capita consumption 
of gur decreased from 26 7 lb to 24 lb 

The import of sugar decreased sharply from 3 2 lath 
tons in 1932 33 to a few tons in 1943 44 and to zero in 
1945 46 Instead, India has been building up a small 
export trade with the neighbouring countries This is 
important from political considerations These countries 
can even be our potential future customers of sugar 
During! recent years our exports have been about 15 18 
thousand tons per year It is estimated we can sell even 
2,00,000 tons in the export markets But none should 
agree to the recommendation of the Panel Committee that 
the Government should subsidise {» e , make financial 
grant) so that sugar may be exported at a lower p-ice 

About half of the sugarcane produced w India is used 
to produce gur, one fourth for chewing khandsan, etc , 
and only one fourth is used for manufacturing sugar The 
predominance of gur is pvtly due to economic conside- 
rations and partlv duo to the traditional choice But 
sugar is more important nor than the latter due to 
ignorance and the weakness to copy the urban people 
From a maund of sugarcane, the quantity of gur to be 
produced is roughly double than that of sugar Bes des, 
the money cost per maund of sugarcane is less m the case 
of gur than that of sugar. 

Location 

> Sugar 19 mainly produced jntheU.P and Bihar. In 
1947 48, out of 134 working factories the two provinces 
had 65 and 29 factories, respectively, which together 
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produced 7 5 lakh tons * c » more than 70% of the sugar 
produced in India Next m importance are Bombay and 
Madras The«e two provinces have certain definite ad 
vantages The yield of sugar per acre is 2i times that in 
the U P and Bhar The crushing season in Bombay is 
much longer than m the U. P and Bihar Yet the sugar 
industry has not been more developed in South India Four 
reasons may be mentioned. One, there is a wide range of 
more paying cash crops like groundnut cotton chillies, 
tobacco and plantains Two, an increase in sugarcane 
cultivation would mean a decrease in rice cultivation, and 
rice is a staple food there Three, there is a lack of 
compact blocks so that can9 have to be secured from 
long distances, which me n a loss of )uice through 
evaporation Four, the greater yield is due to heavy 
manuring and better irrigation both of which mean a 
larger cost of production Similarly, the Punjab has an 
inimitable climate including frost, and Bengal has more 
valuable crop3 in jute and paddy Mysore is however, 
suitable for better sugarcane crop and has a bright future 
Seventy per cent of the cost of production of sugar is 
duo to the price paid for sugarcane Hence the existence 
of compact areas supplying cane and of transport facilities 
for carrying the cane to the factory has located the 
factories in the U P and Bihar Yet another factor i$ the 
cost of distribution (t e , transport) to the market It is 
due to the high cost of distribution that factories are be 
mg started slowly all over the country There is a world 
shortage of sugar and it is likely to remain so for some 
years There 13 , therefore scope for the export of sugar 
This factor should lead to the establishment of' factories 
in coastal regions 
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Although more than 90 per cent of the area is already 
under improved varieties of sugarcane, the yield per acre 
has not increased much It is still about 15 tons per acre as 
compared with 21 tons in Australia, 2S tons in the Philip 
pines, 30 tons in Egypt and 56 tons in Java The reason 
bes in the lack of cheap manure and cheap irrigation The 
various multi purpose river projects, such as the Rihand 
Dam in the U P and the Damodar Projects in Bihar should 
mean more water, and more electricity to produce cheap 
manure Then the sugar industry would be more widely 
distributed Smce the transport of sugarcane ovei long 
distances means a loss of juice, the juice may be locally 
converted into gur, which may then be supplied to pro- 
ducers of khandsan , boora and sugar. But this method 
has proved more costly and so the production of this sugar 
has decreased from 80,000 tons in 1932 33 to 4,000 tons 
m 1947 48 

In the U.P sugar is mainly produced m the Gorakhpur, 
Fyzabad and Lucknow Divisions, as also m the Western 
U. P. comprising the Rohilkha ad and the Meerut Divi- 
sions The development m Western U P has been due 
to the tube- wells After the completion of the Rihand Dam 
near Mirzapur, greater irrigation facilities should lead to 
more sugar production in the Allahabad and Banaras 
Divisions. The Panel Committee on Sugar recommended 
the establishment of 15 new factories but said no new 
unit should be started in the U P and Bihar. The 
Government of India wisely decided not to accept the 
latter recommendation 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that out of 172 mills 
only 10 are located in Pakistan The division of the 
country has little effect on the sugar industry. 
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Size 

The distribution of the sugar mills by size m the 
different provinces of the Indian Union m 1946 47 was as 
shown below — 


Size 




Mad 

Bom 

West 


East 

Indian 

tons) U P 

Bihar 

ras 

bav 

B°ngal 

Orissa Punjab Sta es 
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2 

_ 

3 
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3 

1 

2 

3 

— 
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5 
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4 

I 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

6 

6o0 

849 

26 

11 

— 

3 

1 

— 

~ 

3 

850 

1049 

16 

9 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 
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1249 

5 

3 

— 

2 
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— 

2 

12o0 

and 










over 

15 

6 

I 

— 

— 

- 

— 

3 

Total 

71 

32 

12 

10 

3 

2 

1 

23 


The Panel Committee on Sugar recommended that 
factories below 250 tons crushing capacity ehould not he 
allowed to expand This involves half of the mills in 
Madras, all the mills m Orissa, 3 in Bombay States and a 
few mill3 m Bengal, Bihar and the U P The,Panel Com 
mittee Beems to prefer a capacity of 800 tons. Most of the 
mills in Bombay, Madras, and the Indian States are below 
this size Between the U P and Bihar, though the U P. has 
a greater percentage of biggest factories, the general size oC 
mills is greater in Bihar In general, the size of factories 
is greater m Northern India than in Southern India. In. 
other words it is greater for factories supplying distant 
markets than those which cater for local markets The 
industrialists are expanding the size of the factories, but 
the rate is slower for factories outside the U P and Bihar. 
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The mam factors which have affected the size of the 
sugar factories are three • 

1. Quantity of cane available for milling. 

2 Transport facilities 

3. Access to markets 

The smaller supply of cane is the cau=e of the 9mall- 
• — size of factories m Madras, Bombay, East Punjab and 
Bengal So far as foreicn producers are concerned, Indian 
sugar factories compare unfavourably both with regard 
to size and the cost of production. 

Efficiency 

The efficiency of the industry depends mainly on the 
following three factors — 

1 The manufacturing cost 

2. The utilization of by-products. 

3. The raw material — its quality, duration of 
supply, and cost 

Machinery 

Between 1932 and 1946 India imported sugar machinery 
"valued at Its 12 crores It is difficult to import machinery 
now. We require machinery for replacing old ones as 
also for the new factories According to the Panel Com- 
mittee most of the machinery can he manufactured locally 
and it is essential that this be organised properly without 
delay However, there is sufficient scope for economy in 
-fuel if the boilers and the furnaces be properly remodelled. 
An improvement in the cane crushing machinery and a 
proper remodelling of the other machines is also possible. 
"There is sufficient scope for progress m the chemical and 
*tbe engineering sections of the factories. 
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Bagasse and Press mad 

The main by products of the industry are bagasse, 
which is left over after removal of jmce, press mud and 
mola«se < * The bagasse i" usually used as fuel m the 
factors it'elf As already mentioned there is scope for 
■economv m respect of fuel burning The surplus bagasse 
bas been found useful m the manufacture of insulated 
pres boards paper and strawboards as also for the produ 
ction of ravon and pla e tics S milarly the press mud can 
beutih-ed m producing fertilisers wax dues activated 
carbon and distemper But science and research have to 
be further mobili ed for better exploitation of the possi 
bihty of their industrial uses 

Mola»ses 

On an average from 100 matrnds of cane about 3 G 
maunds of molas«e3 are obtained To so me extent it has 
been n ed m the manufacture of methylated spirit curmg 
of tobacco burning as fuel as manure and for the prodne 
tion of power alcohol The greater portion of it is thrown 
away as waste With proper scientific rt search it can be 
u«ed for the production of stochfeed edible syrup surfac 
mg roads acetic acids chemical solvents etc But three 
uses of molasses are most important India lacks in 
petrol Curing World War II motor cars had to be 
run on coal gas It 13 possible to use molasses to produce 
alcohol which can be mixed with petrol m the ratio of l 4. 
Thus the surplus of 4 5 lakh tons of molasses can yield 
about 22 million gallons of power alcohol The U P and 
Bihar Governments are promoting the production of power 
alcohol In the CT P 5 million gallons of power alcohol 
■are already being produced and construction, work is near 
■completion for another 2 million gallons 
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The second important use is in the form of manure for 
reclaiming usar land Dr N R Dhar of the Allahabad 
University has conclusively proved its utility for this pur* 
pose, but it has not received the earnest attention of the 
Government as yet 

The third important suggestion could be that instead 
of producing white sugar, brown sugar and gur may be 
produced on the factory basis The production of gar 
should not result in the yield of molasses Besides, it will 
mean more recovery of sugar for human consumption In 
addition it may be noted that about 2$% of gur would 
be iq the form of glucose, which is directly assimilated bjr 
the human system, but which is missing in white sugar. 
On the factory basis, 100 maund3 of cane would yield 
13 83 maunds of gur m place of about 10 maunds of white 
Bugar. 


Raw Material 

The raw material, namely, sugarcane, is by far the 
most important factor which determines the efficiency of 
the sugar jactories Although much ha3 been done to 
improve the quality of cane, both with regard to the 
Bugar content of the cane as well as the yield per acre, 
India is far behind countries like Java, Hawaii and 
Formosa. The cultivator is more attentive to the high 
yielding varieties rather than to the high sugar varieties. 
The reason is that the price fixed for cane by the Govern- 
ment is by weight and not by the sugar content. This is 
eo because with thousands of small cultivator suppliers it 
is very difficult to test the sucrose content of every cart. 
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Zoo 5ag 

If the inda3tnalist3 co operate and take real interest 
in the welfare of the peasants, it should be possi- 
ble to mark oat zones for each factory and to make the 
•qaa’ity of cane uniform in that zone. The pnce of cane 
may then be fired with reference to the quality of the 
cane in that zone There may be different prices for the 
quality of cane m the different zone 3 

Our aim should be to increase the yield of sugar (or 
gur) per acre of cane. In this connection we may benefit 
by the experience of Hawaii and Queensland. The former 
concentrated on greater yield per acre with cane of 
moderate sugar content , the latter, on varieties with 
sugar c intent The progress made by Bawan was far 
greater than that by Queensland. So, and m view of the 
prevalent system of paying the p-ice by weight, India 
should also go in for varieties which bring greater yield 
The average yield of cane per acre in India is about 15 
tons, and according to the estimates of Dr Burns it can 
be easily increased to 30 35 ton3 * Two important fac- 
tors in this connection are irrigation facilities and manure 
supplies, which must be solved It is because these two 
problems have not been solved that though over S0% of 
the area is under improved varieties of cane, the yield per 
acre has not increased appreciably 

The problem of variety n linked with the question of 
the duration of supplies and crashing If we want to make 
the best use of the crushing capacity of the factories, the 
supply of cane should not exceed the capacity, otaerwise, 

•In an experiment in Deccan aa much as 100 tons of cane per 
acre have been produced 
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the exce«s supply of cane has to be stored and during 
storage the cane juice dries up rapidly, and there is 
deterioration of quality Hence it is necessary to grow 
early maturing and late maturing varieties Unfortunately, 
the early maturing varieties yield less cane per acre and 
the cultivators are therefore less eager to grow it In 
order to solve the problem the price for the early supplies 
should preferably be fixed higher than for the later 
varieties The later varieties suffer more from cane 
diseases So it is necessary to find popularize and 
distribute disease resistant varieties 

Transport 

Besides better transport facilities can enable supplies 
from more distant areas The percentage of cane received 
by road has increased from about 50% in 1934 3o to about 
75% in 1345 46 The Panel Committee suggested that- 
State aid be given to factories to lay tramway and use 
diesel lorries and trailers At the same time it may be 
suggested to the Government to develop roads In the 
presence of road facilities the factories are more likely to 
make their own transport arrangements 

Research 

Since 1944, the research work with regard to sugarcane 
has been taken over by the newly established Indian 
Central Sugarcane Committee In order to finance its 
work the Government of India gave Rs 1 25 crores m 
1945 In 1934, m order to increase its income the Govern 
ment of India had levied an excise tax on the sugar pro 
duced in India Out of the amount so collected every 
year, the Government now seta aside a sum at the rate of 
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four annas per hundredweight of sugar, i e , about Rs 50 
lakhs yearly, for expenditure by the Indian Central Sugar- 
cane Committee 

The IT P already had a college of sugar technology for 
training candidate*. Now it has been taken over by the 
Central Sugarcane Research cum Technological Institute 
which has been established near Lucknow with a Central 
grant of Rs 50 lakhs, for both research and education 
This is due to the efforts of the Indian Central Sugarcane 
Committee which is now co ordinating the activities of 
the various sugarcane research etations all over India 
Besides, the Committee is financing approved development 
works m various provinces The emphasis of the Commit 
tee is on irrigation, manure, disease free seeds, suitable 
implements and the provision of sufficient watch and ward 
service for the protection of crops agamst pests and 
disease* It must be emphasized that it is also essential 
to organise demonstration farms in the can© areas It 
should be possible for the provincial cape development 
personnel and the cane development societies to rise to the 
occasion and organise such farms Such farms shall al*o 
be the centre for the production and distribution of better 
Beeds 

Profits 

In spite of the manifold competitive drawbacks of the 
sugar industry, on account of the protection afforded to it 
by the Government of India, the industrialists have earned 
good profits throughout. It is, however, regrettable that 
they have not co operated to bring together fuller statistical, 
data so as to analyse the efficiency at various stages They 
have ever stood for protection but seldom for better treat- 
ment to the labourers and the consumers. 
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Labour 

So far as the labourers are concerned, the wages bill 
■for unskilled workers, who,are predominant in the industry 
and number about 1 2 lakhs, amounts to about Rs 90 
lakhs, i e , about one-fiftieth of the total cost of prodoc 
tion. The wages received by the workers have been un 
desirably low. In the U.P the Labour Enquiry Committee 
has recommended increased wages which work out at about 
Re 1 daily for unskilled workers and up to Rs 2 daily for 
skilled bands Besides they have recommended the grant 
of a bonus of 2 days’ wages for every 1% dividend declared 
by a company Assuming a dividend of 12%, and that 
about three fourths of the workers earn between 8 to 12 
annas daily, the increase in the cost of production on 
account of the recommendations should be only one per 
cent Even if the increase be met only from profits, the 
•reduction in dividend rates should be two or three per cent 

According to the survey made by the Rege Committee 
63 86 6% of the workers are indebted on the average 
for 140 200 Es mainly on account of marriages and 
domestic need3. In Meerut, Gorakhpur and Darbhanga 
21 8%, 14 3% and 10 6% of the debt was incurred to 
purchase land and cattle. 

About two thirds of the labour force changes year 
after year and only about ten percent can be said to be per- 
manent Even so, the housing facilities are deplorable The 
Rege Committee made sample surveys at Meerut, Gorakh 
pur, Champaran, Darbhanga, Ahmednagar and Madras 
Most of the dwellings had one room each It was more 
true in the case of dwellings provided by the employers 
On the average there ate more people per room in the 
jirivate dwellings About three fourths of the occupants 
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he purchased it before World War II, be will be pay- 
ing more through the doctor’s bill The consumer ought 
to be taught the qualities of sugar, gur and boora Be- 
sides, at present the wholesale puce of sugar m America 
is about eight annas a seer and m Cuba about sis annas 
per seer. In India it is about 12 as per seer. The 
producer does not try to reduce the manufacturing cost 
and make a better use of the by products He pleads 
repeatedly for a reduction in the cost of cultivation of 
cane and, in its absence, asks for further protection It is 
high time that he should be told that unless he and others 
come together and try to solve the problem, the protec- 
tion cannot be fully granted For about eighteen years 
the industry has been progressing under protection In 
the interest of the consumer, it now appears desirable to 
reduce the protective duty from 1949 That is the only 
way of ridding the Indian sugar industrialists of the 
protection crutches and securing a better deal for the- 
consumers 

Another suggestion that can be made is that the mar- 
keting of sugar should be improved Just as cement is 
centrally marketed, similarly let a central marketing 
agency be created for BUgar, and its membership be made 
’compulsory for all mills. Also, let consumers organise 
themselves Into co operative stores 

The producers have often argued that the prices which 
they have to pay for cane, labour, etc , are high enough 
and entail a loss unless they charge a high price There 
xs a lot of inefficiency within the factories. The U P. 
Government had appointed an officer to investigate into- 
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the efficiency of the mills and report what reforms can be 
made. It is not known what happened thereafter. Bnt 
it seems that the manufacturers have gamed more in price 
than the mcrease m the expenditure justifies This 
strengthens the argument for lowering the protection duty. 


xni 

THE PAPER INDUSTRY 

Before the war a quire of paper could be bought for 
six pice. Today it is not available easily even for four 
annas. This is because we have come to depend on mill- 
made paper. The production of null made paper is depen- 
dent on supplies from different parts of our country and 
the supply of machinery and stores from abroad The 
hand made paper industry has declined and we have thus 
lost a good alternative source of supply There was a 
time when India was famous for its hand made paper 
When the Western mill made paper had not captured our 
Indian markets, the hand made paper was used throughout 
the country. Even now, where the former is not supplied, 
the latter is m use Our business men and traders still 
stick to the practice of using the hand made paper for 
their account books They, as also the Congress, are res- 
ponsible for the present hand made paper industry m the 
country The popular ministries in the provinces should 
be more earnest and take a greater-interest in the organiz- 
ation of rural industries for paper and other consumer 
goods on the co operative basis It was estimated that 
undivided India required 1*7 lakh tons of paper other 
than old and newsprint paper. The internal production 
is about 87 thousand tons only. A speedy organization 
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of the hand made paper industry can help to solve 
the problem to a substantial^extent Tor its sucoess it is 
also necessary to make a drive for the use of hand-made 
paper. 

History 

However, till the middle of the last century, our re- 
quirements of paper were satisfied partly by internal 
production and partly by imports from China Thereafter 
the British Government adopted a policy of encouraging 
the purchase of British made paper. When Sir Charles 
Wood was the Secretary of State for India, it was made 
a rule to import all paper required by the Government of 
India from Britain 


In 1870, the first Indian paper mill was established on 
the banks of the Hoogly River. Not much headway was 
made by the industry till the Great War, though the 
Swadeshi Movement of 1906 did help the growth of paper 
production in India. On the eve of the Great War, 
there were eleven mills 1 producing about 29 thousand 
tons of paper. In 1918 the production had increased to 
31 5 thousand tons, mainly because during the War it 
was difficult and more costly to import paper Two more 


» 1 The statistics of the progress of the industry are as follows 

Year No of Mills *£ >duc . t,< ’ n Remarks 


1870 1 — 

1900 8 20 5 

1908 8 21 2 

1914 11 28 7 


N ame — Balli Mills 
Distribution of mills Bengal 3 
Bihar O’ P , Bombay, Gwalior. 
1 each other, 1 

Nest year due to Swadeshi 
Movement it increased to 24 7 
thousand tons Additional 
Mills- Bombay 2 , Travancore 
1 . 
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nulla were established After the War, these nulls could 
not withstand the foreign competition. As a result the 
production of paper in 1922 was only 23 290 tons, that 
is, less than what was produced even m 1914. 

Grant of Protection 

In 1924, the paper producers requested the Govern- 
ment of India for protection The matter was referred 
to a Tariff Board in 192o Although the Government did 
not totally agree with the findings of the Tariff Board, 
under the Bamboo Paper Indus tn°s Act, an import 
(protective) duty at one anna per pound wag levied on 
only printing and writing paper, up to 31st March, 1932. 
No protection was granted to wood pulp and paper made 
from it In 1931, however, another Tariff Board reported 
in this regard As a result, the protection was extended 
for another seven years, and ac import (protective) duty 
of Rs 45 per ton was levied on wood pu'p aiso After 
the report of a third Tariff Board in 193S the import 
(protective) duty on paper was reduced by about four pies 
per pound, t.e , by about one third The import duty on 
wood pulp was also reduced similarly to Rs. 35 per ton 
or 2o% of price, whichever was high In 1942, protection 
was extended till 31 3 1947. After the report of the 
fourth Tariff Board (1947) the protection was with- 
drawn 

Progress During Protection 
It is desirable to find to what extent the Indian paper 
industry made progress during the period of protection 
with regard to the protected and the unprotected varieties 
of paper. In this study we shall ignore the imports of 
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During World War II the progress in regard to 
■the unprotected variety has been greater than that in the 
case of the protected variety. The production of the pro- 
tected variety increased from 52 thousand tons in 1938 39 
to 63 6 thousand tons m 1941-42 and declined alightlv to 
63 1 thousand tons m 1944-45. In other words, between 
1938 and 1945 the production of the protected variety in- 
creased by about 21%. On the other hand, the production 
of the unprotected variety increased from 7 3 thousand tons 
in 1938 39 to 29 9 t lousand tons in 1941-42 and to 36 9 
thousand tons in 1944 45. The increase during the period 
193S 45 is about 406% This extremely rapid increase 
compared to the progress in regard to the protected 
variety has been dup to the fact that in practice the 
import duty on the unprotected variety has been more 
than that on the protected variety. 

Yet it is regrettable that our consumption of paper — 
other thin newsprint and old paper— decreased since 1931. 
In that year it was about 156,000 ton? In 1941 42 it 
was only about 106,000 tons. 

However, during 1921 44 the number of mills had in- 
creased from 8 to 23 The production capacity of the 
mills increased from 33,600 tons in 1925 to 103 8 thousand 
tons in 1944, and in that year they had produced almost 
-the same amount. Since then the production capacity 3 
lias decreased mainly on account of the number of work- 
ing hours having been reduced from nine per day to eight. 
Successful attempt has been made by certain mills to 
manufacture kraft-paper, blotting paper and even bank- 
paper. 

3 The installed capacity is now about 1 5 lakh tons of paper 
including boards 
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The import of wood pulp has also declined 1 Daring 
1931 44 it decreased from 20,000 tons to only a fete 
hundred tons During the last three years it has averaged 
about 6,000 tons The production of Indian pulp from 
bamboo, sabai grass, waste paper etc. increased from 
18,000 m 1931 32 to 35,000 in 1936-37 and to about 
127,090 tons m 1944-45 s During 1936 45 the production 
of the wood pnlp (bamboo palp) increased from 19,000 
tons to 62,000 tons, while that of sabai gra=s pnlp doubled 
Snch waste materials as old ropes, cloth cuttings and rags 
had yielded 9,000 tons of pulp m 1936-37 and 27,000 
tons in 1944-45 

Size of the Firms 

Th9 best size of the firm depends on the cost of 
machinery, overhead charges snd the distribution costs 
Twentv years bach it was considered that a mill with 
four machines for converting the raw materials into 
paper would be of an op f imum size In 1931, out of 
sin big factories three satisfied the condition, while the 
other three had two machines each In 1944, the po'i 
tion rongfcly was that one-third of the total number of 
factories had four machines, another one third had two 
to three machines and the rest had only one machine 
each Since the markets for paper are increasing 
rapidly, it may be said that even those with two or 


4 Year 1931 1936 37 1942 43 1944 4o 1945-46 

Import of wood palp 

(OCO 3 toss) 10 11 7 7 2 5 > 

Percentage of import 

to total pulp used 53°, „ 20% 5 4% 


5 Production of 

Indian pulp from Bamboo Sabai grass "Waste pulps 
fOCO a tons) 

1935-3" 19 3 II 5 5-9 


Bags cuttmes 


S 8= 45 S 
2" 3=127 
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three machines work economically. Therefore, it may be 
concluded that one-third of the Indian paper mills are 
under sized. 

Localization of the Industry 

The industry is slowly getting decentralised. In 
1925 more than three fourths of the workers in the in- 
dustry were employed in Bengal, about a seventh in the 
U P , a sixteenth in Bombay and the rest jn Madras In 
1937, Bengal claimed oely two thirds of the workers, the 
U P had about an eighth, Bombay about a ninth. The 
indn«try had progressed in the Punjab also one twelfth of 
the workers were employed there The number of paper- 
workers in Madras had also doubled Since 1937, five 
new mills have been started and they are all situated 
outside Bengal, that is, one each in the V P , Bihar, Oris«a, 
Mysore and Hyderabad (Deccan) 6 

What is the reason for this dispersal 1 It Ues in the 
various factors of localization The chief of these factors 
are raw materials and accessories, sufficient pure water, 
source of power, and market For a long time, the last 
three factors exerted a great pull The large market at 
Calcutta, the cheap supply of coal and the waters of 
the Hoogly attracted the industry to Bengal With the 
growth of literacy, the market for paper exists all over 

6 The location factor of the industry in 2939 was as follows — 
Bengal U P Bihar Bombay Orissa Mysore 

(а) Percentage of 
population 

(1911) 15 o 14 1 9 4 5 4 2*2 19 

(б) Percentage of 
workers in the 
industry 

(1939) 50 5 113 111 77 45 48 

(tjlocation 

factor [b)I(a) 32 08 1*2 ,14 20 25 
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the country , with the development of hydro electricity 
the sources of coal have a losing force Iu the past 
the raw material was mainly the sahai grass, which had 
to be secured from the Punjab, the U P. and Nepal. One 
or two mills — particularly the Couper Mills at Lucknow- 
used rags and waste paper. As a result of protection, 
there has now developed the production of wood 
(bamboo) pulp More rags and waste paper from the 
urban areas are being collected and used Consequently, 
the paper industry is getting decentralized On account 
of the greater possibility of the collection of waste paper 
and rags, there is scope for the establishment of paper 
mills near big cities This, as also the development of 
Rihand Dam for the supply of electricity, should make 
it possible to establish a paper mill at Allahabad and 
Banaras 7 

Future Planning 

The average yearly imports of the different krad3 of 
paper during 1925 30 and 1937 38 weTe as follows — 

Imports (Thousands of tons) 



1925 39 

1937 38 

Writing paper 

1 

2 

Letter paper 

3 

9 

Packing paper 

11 

26 

Printing paper 

13* 


Board 

16 

32 

Newsprint 

19 

61 

Old paper 

36 

49 

Others 

3 

3 


102 

182 


7 In 193S the Tariff Board pointed out that the best variety 
■of bamboo was available m Tume\e!ly (Madras) With the supply 
of cheap power, it should provide an ideal location for gome mills 
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This indicates that greater attention should be paid 
to the production of boards, letter paper, newsprint and 
packing paper S * * 8 

Besides, in spite of the progress that the industry has 
made it is still less than one per cent of the per capita con- 
sumption of paper in the USA, Canada and England 9 
With the spread of education and literacy, our demand 
for paper would increase many fold. The Panel Committee 
on paper, which was appointed by the Government 
of India, estimated that our requirements in 1951 
and I9a6 would be 280 and 422 thousand tons of 
paper, respectively Besides we would require 60,000 
tons of newsprint for our newspapers 

Oar production of paper at present seems to be on 
the decline This has been due to wear and tear of 
machinery during the war, and lack of supplies of new 
machineries short supply of coal, lack of transport facili- 
ties for essential raw materials and the so called low 


S The progress with regard to the kinds of paper produced in 

Jndia 13 as follows — 

Aew kinds of pap t produced 
White printing and ■writing paper 
Bank paper, blotting paper, wrapping paper 
and straw boards 

To let paper. Drawing paper. Parking paper, 
Kraft-paper Millboards corrugated boards. 
Grey boards. Duplex Triplex, and Ticket 
boards 

9 Nearly per capita consumption of paper (in lbs j 
India (1939) 1 

Denmark 86 

Norway 98 

England (l93o) 152 

Canada (1937) 174 7 

USi (1941) 300 


Period 
19*o 31 
1931 38 

193S 4S 
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controlled prices of paper 10 Oar mills are less likely to 
produce more than 85,000 tons of papers and the imports 
may come to about 45 000 tons 

In order to encourage production, the Government 
of India has raised the price of paper slightly, is allotting 
more coal and is offering more transport facilities far 
moving essential raw materials. The export of old rags 
and wa«te paper has also been prohibited The Govern- 
ment has even declared that it is not out to nationalise 
the consumer goods mdustry. 


But this is not likely to solve our problem New 
mills cannot work before 1951 52 because the Western 
countries cannot supply necessary machinery before 1950 
It would be preferable if the provincial Governments 
simultaneously encourage the production of hand made 
paper They should extend facilities regarding training, 
finance and organization of units (societies) for producing 
such paper 


Meanwhile, it would be in the interest of the country 
if more attention be paid to the development of wood 
pulp But for transport facilities the Himalayan woods 
wait to be used In addition, research in raw materials 


10 Recently, in a communication addressed to oia Ministry of 
Transport the Secretary of the Indian Chambers of Commerce, 
Calcutta, said, inter al a that for every ton of paper they have 
to import 8 to 9 tons of raw material, coal, stores etc , and that the ' 
cost of production has gone up because of the following percentage 
increase in the prices of various materials and services — 

Increase 
per cent 

Cost of Transport 200 

Cost of raw material 300 

Cost of coal 200 

Wages 200 

Stores (imported) ^00 
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■winch „ at present earned on at the Forest Research 
Institute, Dehra Don, needs^xpans.on and finance It is 
regrettable that the paper capitalists have »ho™ h«le 
interest m this direction Though inferior to and le s 
durable than the Baba, gras* pulp. ‘he bamboo pulp 
serves our purpose Greater transport faobties a 
lower costs of the chemicals required m this case should 
greatly help the development of the Indian am o p p 
industry 

A reference haa been made above to the newsprint 
.paper We do not mannfactnre it. We import almost 
-all that we require But the newsprint is generally not 
available for India adequately 11 and easily esi es, w e 

ore forced to pay exploiting ! ^/ h ° 0 XbTsmrt'S 

it would be very useful if the industry cu 
by Borne private capitalists In case none come o , 
■the State should undertake the production of newsprint. 
Although newsprint has been mostly manufactured from 

spruce and fir trees. It has been proved through research 

that good newsprint can be manufactured from other trees 

also We have a plentiful supply of these other trees m 

Central India and the industrialists should come forward 
to exploit them It is good that a company (Nepa Mis) is 
being established m the C P . for producing dmlj _10° ton. 
of newsprint, ordinary writing paper and boards. Ul 
cost of production is estimated to compare favourably 
with the price of imported newsprint It is hoped tha 

more entreprene urs will also come forward — 

n though the number of newspaper have been on the 
increase, the import of newsprint h»s tended to declin 
3 Yearly Average Imports (000 a tons) 

37 5 „ 31 9 14 7 25 7 
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Labour 

The number of labourers employed in the industry in- 
creased from 4,800 in 1925 to 7,037 in 1936-37 and to- 
17,629 in 1945. Their conditions of service cannot be said 
to be good. The Rege Committee, which submitted a report 
in March 1946, found that the basic daily wages of the 
labourers were very low. Four-fifths of them got less 
than fourteen annas. 11 Even if the war-time wages be 
taken into account, 54% *.e„ more than half of them had 
a net daily earning of less than one rupee. 13 Really the 
labourers would get more if they worked for hand-made 
paper industry. 


The industry cannot be said to have a permanent 
labour force. The enquiries made by the Rege Committee 
in Bengal showed that only about one -fifth of the 
employees had ten years of service to their credit. About 


12 


8 10 
10 12 
12 14 
14Ao\ 


13 Net daily earning (Annas) 
Less than 12 
12 14 
14-16 
16 IS 
18 20 
20 & over 


Percentage who got this 

11 I 
17-9 

... 15 0 

25 0 

12 4 
20 6 


102 0,(1) 

Percentage who earned this 
16 
10 5 

... 18 5 

10 3 

... 8-7 

27 0 

100 0 


Compared to the basic wages, the increase in net eamuur** 
about 50°/ o only and it 18 surprising that it is asserted to be 200®/* 
by some authorities {vide footnote 7 above). ^ 
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two thirds (64 5%) had been employed for IeBS than five 
years 

The percentage distribution of the labourers as be 
tween the different provinces for the period 192o 37 was 
as follow — 

Percentage Number of Workers 



192» 

1931 

1935 

193T 

Bengal 

77 6 

73 7 

72 o 

64 2 

V P 

14 6 

12 4 

14 1 

12 3 

Bombay 

60 

HO 

12 2 

11 8 

Madras 


21 


16 

Madras States 

18 

08 

12 

16 

Punjab 




85 


100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


It is clear that though about two thirds have been 
employed in Bengal that province has been slowly losing 
in importance to other provinces It is not known from 
which province tne labourers rame and to what extent 
However since August 1946 the number of hours of work, 
per day has been reduced from nine to eight 



XIV 

THE MATCH INDUSTRY 

History 

The Indian Match Industry hardly existed before the 
JFirst World War Matches were manufactured by 
small* capitalists on the cottage basis in the U P , Bombay, 
Madras and other places, but were mainly imported 
from Sweden and Japan since 1890 The Swedish 
Match Company was the chief suppber In 1915 16 we 
imported about 18 3 million gross valued at about a 
P*8 1 crore By 1921 22 the imports had fallen to 
-13 7 million gross though their value had risen to over 
Rs 2 crores 

Before 1922 no successful commercial manufacture 
of matches took place m India The only factory worth 
mention was the Gujrat Islam Match Factory which 
was established at Ahmedabad m 189o and which is still 
extant In 1922 a tax at Re 18 per gross was levied 
on imported matches Consequently, in 1923 some big 
factories were established Although manual labour and 
hand worked machines were atiU predominantly used in 
these factories, they could compete successfully with the 
foreigners With a view to helping the industry, a Tariff 
Board was asked in 1926 to consider whether any pro 
•iective import might duty be levied on imported matches 
The Tariff Board did not consider any protective duty 
.necessary Yet the Government of India converted the 
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■existing import duty into a protective duty The 
Swedish Match Company was unable to compete with 
the Indian manufacturers and therefore it established 
the Western India Match Company — shortly known as 
WIMCO — which tried m vain to purchase the shares of 
the existing Indian companies The WIMCO demanded 
the co operation of the Indian prodncers under the threat 
•of a rate war When these facts were plac’d before the 
Tariff Board, they only recommended that a watch be 
kept with regard to any exploitation of the Indian pro 
-ducers and consumers by the WIMCO. If the WIMCO 
was found to act against the interest of the country, 
the Government of India was to take n^ce-^ary action 
against it Otherwise, the Tariff Board considered that 
WlilCO was rendering useful service by expanding the 
indigenous industry However, it advised tha* in order 
to satisfy the demands of Indian nationalism, the 
WIMCO should raise capital in India and also admit 
Indians to its Board of Directors 

Production 

The production of matches inside the country h33 
increased tremendously. By 1939 the number of mills 
had increased to 113 employing 16,220 workers m Tndia 
and Indian States The internal production was about 
21 million gross and the imports totalled only 1 3 mil- 
lion gross By 1943-44 the imports further decreased to 
0.2S lakh gross while the internal production in 1945 46 
was reported to be 20 21 million gross During 
war-time the production was on the decrease. 
The number of factories has, however, increased to 
150, though the number of workers was stiff estimated 
-to be about 16 thousand The chief reasons for this 
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phenomenal progress are the cheap semi skilled labourers,, 
simple machineries which can be well managed by the 
labourers and the cheap raw materials. One may even 
mention the huge internal demand 

Location 

The factories are spread m all provinces of India (ex- 
cept Oris a) and the Indian States of Bombay, Baroda, 
Hyderabad, Madras, Mysore, Trav ncore, Kashmir, Gwa 
lior and Kotah The most important areas of production 
are Bombay, Assam, Madras, Bengal and the U P (Bareil 
ly Cawnpore and Jhansi) The table below gives the first 
six areas m order of importance from three points of 
view 

Position No of Total No Workers 

Factories of workers per Factory 
First Madras (67) Madras (3,349) Assam (925) 

Second Bengal (9) Bengal (2, r >74) U P. (507) 

Third Bombay (4) Bombay (1,740) Bombay (435) 
Fourth C P (3) UP (1,013) Bengal (286) 

Fifth U P (2) Assam (925) Bihar (262) 

Sixth Assam (1) Bihar (262) C P (61) 

The important deciding factors m the location of 
the match factories are the Bupply of wood, water and 
Bemi skilled labour. Cheap semi skilled labourers have 
been available m Madras and Betigal because of the 
existence of the small scale and cottage manufacture of 
matches m these areas. Bengal, the U P , the Punjab and 
Assam are using principally indigenous wood. The factories 
Jn Gujrat and Bombay States have also used Indian wood 
considerably. This is not true of other places, parti- 
cularly Bombay. These places as also to a certain extent 
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Bengal have used wood which is mainly imported from 
Sweden where the Swedish Match Company has a mono, 
poly in this fi°ld It is essential that future factories 
should not be allowed to be started at places where the 
supply of Indian wood3 would be difficult If wood has 
to be transported over a long distance, then m order to 
beep the wood from getting dried a large supply of 
water will be required Of late another factor which 
has accounted for the location of the match factories in 
the Indian States has been the absence of any excise 
duty on matches in the States 1 If m the new India, 
there comes to be established a uniform excise duty, 
then this factor will lose its importance. 

Capital 

It is not known how much capital is invested in the 
Match Industry. But SO Sj per cent of the internal sup. 
ply ia made by the Western Indian Match Company and 
the Assam Match Company, whose paid up capital 
amounts to Rs 16S iahhs The two companies were 
started by the Swedish Match Company of Sweden and 
have a progre sive and piying business During 1944 
and 1945 the position was as shown below 


Year 

Value of busmeEs 

Profits 


(In R 3 crores) 

(In Rs lakhs) 

1944 

7 86 

39 

1945 

9 01 

60 


At one tune these two companies would not allow 
other concerns to enter the field and threatened a rate 
war. What 13 worse, the Swedish Match Company 
(Sweden), the Bryant and May Company (England) and 

1. In 1913 about one thir d of the factories were in tho 
Indian States., 
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the Diamond Match Company (U S A.) have together 
distributed the world market in match among them- 
selves 3 They had even a monopoly in the production 
of potassium chlorate, 3 an essential ingredient for 
matches It is said that the three companies have kept 
ba ck from the world the invention of the match stick which 
could be burnt a thousand times and produced for a 
mere five annas Only recently the U S Government 
revealed the monopoly and declared all agreements be 
tween the companies illegal so far as that country is 
concerned 

Since the foreign companies in India have Indian 
capital, the Government may ask the companies to pub 
ltsh a list of their Indian shareholders and the number 
and values of shares held by them It is also worth 
consideration whether the Government can establish a 
system of government audit It is true that an excise 
duty is levied on matches and it has brought to the 
Government of India an income of about Rs 6 crores 
All the same, it is necessary to exercise control over 
those producers so that they may not use their dominant 
position to the detriment of rival producers or of the 
consumers 

As regards the capital equipment in the match fac 

2 In 1920 the Diamond Company had the sole agency to 
the Swiss matches in North America The rest of the world market 
was shared by the Swedish Company and the Bryant and Slay 
Later the Swedish Company came to have for its share the markets 
in the whole of India and Europe, 4o per cent of the British and a 
part of America Bryant and May got the rest of Britain and the 
British Commonwealth Lastly, the Diamond Match Factory sup* 
plied matches to the rest of America 

3 Germany produced the chlorate and the United Chemical 
Products sold it in America. That is why on the -outbreak °£ 
World War II America produced little of chlorate, which was so 
essential for the manufacture of a mmuni tions 
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tones, there are many m which the manufacture is 
earned on only partly with the help of the machine 
The mannfactnre of match can he completely mecha- 
ms-d hut there are only a few up to date and hig y 
mechams-d factories m India In numerous factones 
there are no power saws and most of the other opera 
lions such aa bos making match filling, banderoling and 

labelling are done by band 


Labour 

Of the 150 factories about a dozen employ 
about three fifths of the workers, t e , about 9 ,du 
A bout half o" these workers are employed y 
three factones in West Bengal and one m Bomba* 
With regard to the rest of the factones, the size vanes 
from a handful to over a thousand As a cot a 0 e 
industry, match making is known to provi e wor 
for hundreds of families only in two towns n~ . a or 
and Bhivakashi near Madura (South India) 


The WIMCO, the leading employers in the indus- 
try, recognise that the Indian match workers show 
alertness, stall and dexterity, whether making match- 
boxes with them own band, or working on simple 
machines or operatmg complicated machines. we 

orgamsed plants the ^ /“^tLaTcd'thTt 

with the European standards, n “ . j 

with them present .tall 8,000 10,000 workere-mstead 
of the present 16,000 workers-eonld produce enough 
to meet the Indian demand for matches, provided 
modern and efficient factones are establishe 
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Although bo efficient at one end we find the workers 
in highly mechanised concerns getting fair conditions 
of work at the other end, those who work m small 
sheds are totally exploited with long hours and 
low wages The hours of work are usually nine per 
day The highest wage rates are found in Bareilly, 
Bombay and Madras In Bareilly, about two thirds of 
the workers earn Rs 1 8 to Rs 2 and the re8t between 
Re 1 and Rs 1 8 Almost all the workers in Mysore, 
the G P and part of Madras and half of those in Calcutta 
get less than twelve annas per day About one tenth of 
the workers are housed by the employers The figure 
is 15 per cent for Bareilly In centres like Calcutta and 
Bareilly, the rest of the workers live in dingy private 
tenements and pay very heavy rents Beside® one may 
find a dispensary and a gram shop and occasionally a 
school’ and a canteen The welfare activities in the 
industry do not seem to go further No adequate pro 
vision has been made for safeguarding the future of the 
workers 

Future 

So far as the future is concerned the Government 
must allow the establishment of new factories only in 
those areas where an adequate supply of Indian wood 
is available The import of match wood has decreased 
but there is still scope for further research and facilities 
for the supply and use of the Indian woods 
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THE GLASS INDUSTRY 

®" the g^ — r n t"m 

-time immemorial, bet t g m lg90 when the 

sense is hardly 60 years old It ^ the 

Erst glass bottle factory ™ ^ bet of other 

help of a German „, th the help of 

glass factories had bee ^ rapee3 h ad been lost 

other experts, and half M i a was then import- 

by enterpn ers in this indnstry The 

Jg glass and ^ imports As a 

Great War m°ant a re . rapidly and new 

result, the old gtafantoms pro ^ J#lg 19 only blown 

ones were established E m th e case of glass 

wares were produced " could supply only » 
bangles (eloonpati) the m lotern al production 

par, of the internal ***** the .mports rained 
■was -worth abont Ra 40 
at over Us. 12o laths 

. rrettr neriod there was simultaneously 
In the Xf themdustnesinsome foreign 

much more rapid growt particularly Japan, 

■countries The foreign P case Q f bangles 

could capture our markets, exce P succe «sfully with the 
The Firozabad bangles compe The internal 

Japanese and the Czechoslovak variety q£ 

producers demanded protection fr x_ 1031 the 

India against the foreign glass industries. In 1931 
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matter was referred to tbe Tariff Board, which not only- 
recommended the grant of protection bat also the estab 
Iishment of a Government technological institution For 
technical reasons the proposals were not accepted by the 
Government 

In foreign countries the State was fostering the 
development of the glass industry The industrialists 
were also applying scientific methods to the production 
processes In India the only attempt to give training in 
glass technology wa9 made m 19 n 8 when the Paisa Fund 
Glass Works Training Centre was established Yet the 
glass industry survived every ordeal and slowly progre3 ed 
By 1939 the production had increased to Its 120 lakhs 
and the imports stood at Rs 102 lakhs 

Glass sheets ate produced at Bahjoi (U P ) and two 
other centres in Bengal A completely automatic bottle 
making machine is in use. The Glass Technology Section 
of the U P Government also undertook a scheme for the 
training of persons to manufacture glass beads There 
13 a glass technology department at the Banaras Hindu 
University, which imparts training on tbe same lines as 
the Sheffields University in England Even so before 
the war our glass industry sat sfied our requirements only 
to the extent indicated below 

Bangles 6/7 , bottles and phials 2/5 glass sheets 1/8 
lampware 4/5 , tableware 1/2 pressedware 2/5 , beads 
false pearls, scientific glassware, optical glass and glass 
shells, nil 

During World War II the number of factories 
increased from 80 in 1939 to 174 m 1944, The production 
has doubled The number of workers in the regulated 
factories increased from 8,934 to 18,328 during 1939 44 
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The production capacity is 20 million square feet of 
glass sheet, 14 million pieces of glass shells and 13^,000 
of other glass products as compared to the produo 
turn 10 1937*38 o only 4 mdl.ou square feet of glass 
sheets and 69,000 tons of glass products 
Foreign Trade 

Before the war, Iudia had even bu.lt up a little ex- 
port trade with the ne,ghhourmg eountr.es partmularly 
5Un, Iran and Arabia Between 1929 and 1036 th .annu- 
al exports decreased from Es 1 04 lahh to 0 3 lakh By 
1939, it was worth Rs 1 15 lake, and it increasedmany 
fold during the Second World War We exported more 
to Bucmi, Ceylon, other British pose-ions and f ° te ‘”° 
countries Our exports now amount to about Rs. 6 lak 

Our imports had fallen between 1929 and 1939 from 
Es 2 5 crore to R« 1 25 crore During the last war, it - 
creased to about Es 0 15 lakb, because the supphes 
from Japan, Czechoslovakia and other countne 
completely cut off. The imports have mosUy £«> 
heads and false pearls, sheet and plate g ass, P 
and scientific gla-s, bottles and to a certain extent 
lamp wares and tablewares 

The Indian glass industry has progressed : in spite 

of a number of ob.tacles, the eh.ef among whom have 

been the following : 

1. Unfair foreign competition and absence of tariff 

protection on an adequate scale. 

2. Lack of proper and sound internal orgamzatmn 

3. Absence of technological institutions and slow 
progress in technical development. 
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4 Shortage of essential raw materials furnace bricks 
•and transport facilities 

Among the raw materials we mainly require sand, coal, 
lime, saltpetre and soda ash So far sand and coal are 
the two raw materials which have played a role in the 
location of the industry The best sands are found m 
"the T7 P near Naim (Bargarh and Lohgarh) and Banda 
(Panhai) and these have been supplied even to factories 
in Bengal On the other band, coal explains the location 
of factories in Bihar, Bengal and the C P Lime is found at 
many places and saltpetre n found m Bihar. Soda ash 
has not been manufactured m India until recently, 
although conditions in the country are suitable for its 
production. 

Location 

The industry has been mostly concentrated in the UP, 
Bombay, Bengal and Mysore, though it also exists in 
Bihar, the C P , the Punjab, Madras, Ons a a, and Hydera 
bad During 1921 39 gla«s production declined particular!? 
in the Ponjab, Baroda and Uotah To mention a few dis- 
tricts, the industry declined m Etawab, Mainpnn, Al- 
lahabad, Jubbulpore, Bombay, Amritsar, Lahore, Baroda 
and Kotah This is due to bad location, though to a 
certain extent inefficient management is also the cause. 
The U P has the greatest ehare of the factories, workers 
and production. The centres employing more than 100 
workers each in the U P are Agra, Firozabad, Aligarh, 
Alampun, Morad&bad and Allahabad Besides sand, the 
location in the U P has also been due to supply of cheap 
and skilled labourers Glass production is a skilled process 
-and we have skilled labourers for blowing, pressing, 
-handling, construction of furnaces and even for working 
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tbe semi automatic machines Jlore training facilities hare 
also been available in the U P No wonder, that labour 
-has been recruited, from the U.P. for factories outside the 
province Sand and labour facilities outweigh the extra 
cost of getting coal from a long distance HVith the 
development of hj*dro electricity, the cost on account of 
coal should decline 

The gla's factories in Tndia fall into five mam cla«=es, 
according as they produce (1) bangles, (2) sheet 
glass, {3) hollow wares, (4) bottles, and (5) fancy goods 
So far as bauzl“S are concerned, the tJ P , and particularly 
Firozabad has practically a monopoly The sfoihgars 
of that place work on a contract basis and are unbeaten 
mi thill, dexterity and desiening even by the Japne e and 
the Czechs To a certain extent the bangle cottage 
tndustry al«o en ts in Belgaum (Bombav) and m the 
Mysore State Sheet glass >s produced at Bahjoi in tbe 
only glass factory of its kind in Asia and at two other 
places m Bengal The hollow wares and bottles are produc- 
ed m the U P , Bengal, Bombay tbe C P , the Punjab, Mad- 
ras As regards th Q fancy goods, particular mention may 
be made of the old centre in the district of Hathras (UP) 
where glass buttons, pendants, animal figures and a crude 
variety of beads are made. The glass industry can be 
developed in tbe South where raw materials exist 

Size 

The industry is orgam**d both on small and large- 
scale bases The bangle industry is mainly carried on 
on the cottage basis though bangles are produced in fac- 
tories also. In the TLP a number of large establishments 
^produce the bangle spirals which are then joined in small 
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For others al30, the numbers of hours of work is 
not lixed, except in regulated factories where an eight 
hour shift is observed But there are little arrangement 
to give relief from the heat — not even cool drinks except 
in Bangalore The workers faint at their post Medical 
facilities are also not uniformly provided Blowers are 
rather congested together with the result that burns 
are caused by molten glass at the end of swinging blow 
pipes Where women are employed no creches are pro- 
vided Even m regulated factories, weekly holidays are 
not always given. 

About one fourth of the workers are housed by the 
employers with or without rents III ventilated, one- 
room tenements are provided for the inferior employees, 
but the sanitary arrangements are inadequate every- 
where and deplorable w some places 

More training facility can be provided at the Central 
Glass and Ceramic Research Institute, Calcutta A few- 
foreign experts should be secured Some Indiana may 
be sent abroad for suitable training The Gla«=s Techno- 
logy Section of the U P. Government may be shifted 
from Kanpur to Firozabad to provide training facilities 
to the cottage workers The Glas3 Technology Depart- 
ment of the Banaras University also requires development 

Technical Efficiency 

The Indian factories are very ill equipped so far as 
the mechanisation of the production processes is concer- 
ned Only about one seventeenth of the factories have 
efficient and well designed furnaces. Another one twelfth 
have just good furnaces The rest bix sevenths of the 
factories have defective furnaces. After production, the 
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gla«s goods are re strengthened in armealina chambers 
and not more than 1/25 of the factories have automatic 
continuous annealing lehrs The factories even require 
selm automatic blowing machines, and the Government 
must give facilities for importing these machines 

For a rapid technical development of the industry, 
it is essential that our technicians be trained in particular 
arts of manufacture This is not easily possible unless 
our capitalists co operate with foreign firms so that their 
methods would be used m Indian factories Such agree- 
menta may be individually made by the capitalists, 
but they must take care that the agreement does not 
reduce them to be an appendage of the foreign interests. 
The direction and control of policy and the key executive 
posts must be w Zndian hands, so that a factory may 
not serve the foreign interest at the cost of ours. 

Future Planning 

For future planning, a number of measures are 
essential Tnough some of them have been mentioned 
above, they may well be repeated here A detailed survey 
of the raw materials all over the country must be made. 
The production of soda ash should be undertaken. 
Favourable railway rates and facilities are necessary. 
More facilities for the training of the operators ought 
to be arranged. For training and research some foreign 
experts may be attached to the Central Glass and Ceramic 
Beaearch Institute Capitalists may be given facilities 
for importing automatio and semi automatic machines. 
They may be encouraged to make production agreements 
■with forei«mera without subordinating the interests of the 
country. In order to bring about an improvement m th& 
production processes, the quality of the goods should b& 
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controlled by introducing a system of trade marks and 
specifications A central maseum may also be maintained 
by the Research Institute to display the raw materials, 
finished goods, models of machineries, furnaces, etc , used 
in India and abroad It must also be found out for 
what purposes email scale production can be profitably 
carried Pilot plants may be established to deter min e 
the nature and type of new factories 

However, the Panel Committee on Gla°s recommend 
ed that at first a five year plan should include an increase 
in the present production capacity of bangles by 10 per 
cent lampware 40 per cent, tableware 50 per cent, glass 
shells about SO per cent, pressedware 100 per cent, 6heet 
glass 110 per cent, beads and false pearls 2,500 per cent 
and plate-glass equal to the imports in 1937 38 In ad 
dition, the Committee recommended the production of 
optical glass and scientific glass apparatus 

It is true that some more sheet glass plants are 
under construction and that orders for semi automatic 
machines and bottle making machines have been placed 
m Englind and America What is more important 
now is that the Government should so control the estab- 
lishment of new factories that there may be a wider 
decentralised development of the industry 
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The Indian National Congress aa also the Government 
of India have recently decided to develop the cottage 
industries definitely The mam reasons gen°rally given 
are aa follows — 

(*) It leads to more employment, particularly in our 
country 

(«) It will mean provision of work in the widely 
distributed villages of India 
(«») It will enable us to utilize the local resources 
and plan for self sufficiency in the villages 
Besides, there are the following reasons of recent 
origin — 

(*) In order to reduce the prices and the scarcity 
of goods, we must immediately produce what* 
ever we can and in any manner possible 
(u) Owing to the disturbed political situation in the 
world and the ccarcity of foreign currency 
to pay for imported goods, it is not likely that 
we will succeed in importing capital goods 
Hence, large scale industrial development will 
be very slow for some time 
(»»») Work must be immediately provided for lakhs 
of refugees who have come from Pakistan. 
Thi9 work can be provided best m cottage in- 
dustries. 
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Therefore, the cottage industries must be developed in 
the U P also This development can be along two lines i 
(t) The existing cottage industries may he improved 
and extended. 

(iiyiiew cottage industries, for which the province 
is suitable, may be created and developed 


In order to accomplish this task we must find out 
(t) [what are the cottage industries existing m the different 
parts of the province, (li) what is their position and 
fill) what are their difflculties * We mnst also find out 
what raw materials are found in the different parts of 
each tehsil and what cottage industries can be developed 
based on those raw materials In fact, a tehsil wise 
smrvcy is highly desirable with regard to both the existing 
and possible industries It u also overdue 


So far as the (Misting cottage industries are concerned, 
the Cottage Industries Sub-committee (U. P , 1946) haB 
examined m general tbeir position and difficulties It haB 
suggested remedies too As regards new industries, no 
smvey has been made as yet During World War n 
Jlrll) Jam, the then Director of Industries, DP, had 

prepared a scheme for the industrial development of the 

province and had suggoted certain new cottage industries. 


Definition 


Before we describe the main cottage industriee of the 
province, we may distinguish cottage industries from the 
small scale industries. It is generally said that in a cot. 
tage industry only a /no paid labourers work either in 
their own home or in a Karkhana and the total number 
of all traders does not exceed nine The number is not 
fixed at ten or more, because then the Factory Act can 
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be applied to a factory employing ten persons The dis- 
tinction ia not complete It would be better if instead of 
limiting the number of paid labourers to “a few”, it was 
put at four 1 2 3 * * * We must also say that cottage industries 
constitute the mam source of livelihood at least during the 
period of their working* We can then say whether a 
production unit belongs to the category of the cottago 
indu a try or not An exception will, however, have to be 
made in the ca98 of co operative industrial production 
societies which should be classed under cottage industries- 
if the working capital does not exceed Rs 5,000 1 

It must be clearly bome in mind that it may be pos- 
sible to produce a commodity on the large scale basis, 
small scale basis or cottage basis The distinction bet- 
ween the three classes is made only to separate the smaller 
production units from others 8 A list of the mam cottage 
industries of the U P is given below and the important 
centres for each industry are noted against each name 
I Foodstuffs and Food-processing — 

(1) Gut — Meerut and Saharanpur. 

(2) Khandsan Sugar — Bareilly, Pilibhit and Agra. 

(3) Oil -crushing ( Gkani ) — Gorakhpur, Shahjahanpur, 
Meerut, Mathura and Kalpi 

(4) Dairy and GKzt— Etawah, Mampun, Shikohabad, 

Agra, Khurja and Bulandshahr 


1 Tha suggested limit 13 arbitrary 

2 A question, which arises at this stags, is whether the period 
of working should bo a minor part of the year or not and whether 
it can bo a very minor part of tho year 


3 There is another distinction. Soma industries have been 

classified by tho Economic Programme Commtt*e (AJ.CC) aa 

home industries and these are earned on practically by tho family 

■ — - I would add that the home rnduat- 


members in their spare 


definitely subsidiary occupations 
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II Textiles — 

(5) Handloom Weaving (Silk and Cotton) — Tonda, 

Gorakhpur, Meerut and Pilhhua. 

(6) Printing of Cloth— Farrnkhabad, Jahangirabad, 

Mathura, Tanda, Pilkhua (Meerut) and Luck* 
now. 

(7) Hosiery — Meerut, Agra, and Farrnkhahad. 

(8) Blanket weaving and Wcollen Goods — Muzaffar- 

nagar, Meenit, lower Mirzapur, Badhoi, and 
Almora 

(9) Tape, Nucar and Net — Meerut and Cawnpore. 

(10) Qahn and Durree— Agra, Mirzapur, Shahjahanpur, 

Meerut, Khairabad (Sitapur), Badhoi, and 
Bareilly. 

III. Leather and Leather Goods— 

(11) Tanneries— Saharanpur, Meerut, Kanpur and 

Agra. 

IV. Wood and Metal — 

(12) Wood -carving and Carpentry— Nagina, Saharan* 

pur, Amroha (Cholak and Kitnra) and Banaras. 

(13) Furniture — Bareilly, Allahabad. 

(14) Stick making — Mossoone, Rtshikesh, Debra Dun 

and Gurukul Kangn (Hardwar). ■ 

(15) Brass ware — Moradabad, Banaras, Farrnkhabad, 

Hathra«, Mirzapur Oel (Khen), Ajodbya, 
Mallawan (Dnao), Bindki, Bah and Baraut. 

(16) Trunk making — Allahabad. 

(17) Lock making — Aligarh. 

(18) Cutting Cis30r3 and Razors — Meerut, Abgarh, 

Nagina, Najibabad, Bulandshahr (Amarpur). 
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(19) Harware (iron) — Hathras, Najibabad, and Mirza- 
par. 

( 0) Motor body, tonga and cart making — Meerut and 
Allahabad. 

V. Chemicals — 

(21) Soap making — Meerut, Bareilly, Agra, Badsha- 

pur, Jaunpur, Lir Road and Allahabad 

,(22) Glass industry— Bijnor, Bulandshahr and 

Pirozabad (also Agra, Aligarh and Moradabad 
for Kachchi phials). 

(23) liars and Oils— Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Balha, and 

Sikandarpur. 

(24) Scented oils— Kanauj, Ghazipur, Lucknow, Bana- 

ras, Bahraich, Allahabad and Aligarh (2 centres). 

(25) Ayurvedic and Unam medicines— Meerut, Allaha-, 

bad and Hardwar. 

VI. Pottery— 

(26) Pottery and toy making — Chunar, Khurja, 

Nizamabad, Agra, Lucknow and Bulandshahr. 

VII. Cane, Bamboo and Fibre — 

(27) Basket and cane furniture — Bareilly, Allahabad 
and Jhansx. 

VIII. Forest Industries— 

(28) Shellac — •Mirzapur. 

IX. Miscellaneous — 

(29) Embroidery, Gold-thread and Gola*making— 

Agra and Banaras 

(30) Paper making — Kalpi and Matbnra. 

(31) Bm making— Jaunpur, Allahabad, Moradabad, 

Jhansi, Meerut. 
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(32) Tobacco, "Chewing and Smoking— Lucknow, 

B inaras and Jannpar. 

(33) Stoae-earving — Agra and Afirzapur. 

The other important cottage industnes of the pro- 
vince are the following : 

1. Katlha (Likhimpur, Gouda, Bihraich, Bareilly 
and Pilibhit). 

2. Borax (Ramnagar). 

3. Honey (Jhan«l and eastern hilly districts). 

4. Tat Patties, ropes and Mundhas (Eastern 
districts). 

5. Saltpetre (Farrukhabad and Mathura. 

6. Cane-making (Agra, Hathras, Khu^a, Etawab, 
Shikohabad and Allahabad). 

7. Glue (Cawnpore). 

Foods tuHs 

Turning to the position in these industries, 6% of 
the sugarcane is converted into qur while only 18% is 
converted into sugar. It is exported to all parts of the 
country. In order to benefit, the cultivators it is necess- 
ary that the supply of crushers and pans be organised on 
the co-operative basis. Co-operative marketing of qur 
will also be beneficial. There should also he propaganda 
about the better nutritious quality of qur 

The ghee industry is more important than the qur 
industry. About 20 lakh maands of ghee are produced 
per year bnt there is the difficulty of transport as also 
the evil of adulteration. The slaughter of milch cattle 
daring World War It has given a great a set-back to 
the industry. 
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The oil ernshmg industry which is found m every well 
sized village, faces two problems Improved kohlu (ghanv) 
should be popularized through demonstration and their 
supply should be arranged on co operative basi9 Pure 
and edible oil should be sold in sealed containers through 
co operative societies 

Textiles 

Among the textile products, spinning is praotised 
little m comparison to weaving For cotton textiles, 
handlooma are mostly used Before the war it provided 
employment for over five lakh persons who u°ed about 
62 million pounds of yarn and produced 50 crore yards of 
cloth every vear The greatest problem is with regard to 
the supply of yam and dyes The handloom weaver is 
completely at the mercy of the middleman It is high 
time that co operative societies were organized to 
Bave the weavers Over 500 persons are engaged in hand 
printing of curtains, bed sheets hhafs sarees and fards 
'Mathura is noted for its Kamnami prints and Tanda for 
printing cloth for the Nepal market The annual produc 
tion amounts to about Rs 1 5 crores 

In the ease of cotton textiles about one fifth of the 
■yarn Was imported, and for silk weaving most of the yam 
was imported from Japan It gives employment to 1 4 
lakh workers who use about 65 000 looms to produce 18 
crore yards of cloth valued at Rs J 5 crores annually 
Although it is considered possible to rear silk worms in 
the province nothing has been seriously done by the 
government m this regard Mubarakpur 19 known for 
at 9 Shaltas and Banaras for its Kasbi silk products 
c However, most of the yam used for woollen products 
is haadspun, though the process can be improved About 
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The U. P. is not famous for its leather goods, foot- 
Tfear, euifc-ca*es and other travelling requisites, harness' 
and sadd'ery. Very large quantities of foot-wear are 
exported to other provinces. Leather goods worth Rs. S 
crores are produced in the province every year. It means 
worh for 1*5 lath persons of whom 50,000 are at Agra, 
27,000 at Lucknow and 20,000 at Kanpur The industry 
hadly needs improvement ia wasteful methods and joint 
working both for production and distribution. Co-opera- 
tive principles can be utilized at once for distribution 
purposes. 

Wood Work 

Bareilly is known for every variety of furniture ; 
Saharanpur and Nagina For carved articles. Tbe World 
War II helped the wood industry tremendously. An 
idea can be got from the fact that the annual output 
at Bareilly increased from Rs, 3} lakhs pre-war to Rs. 20 
lakh3 during the war. At Saharanpur it has increased 
from Rs. 80,000 R 3 . 1*5 lakhs. Carved woods and goods 
with brass inlay work from Saharanpur have found a ready 
market in Europe and America These include partition 
screens, tables, cigarette and cigar boxes, trays, big 
tables etc. The number of workers at Saharanpur is 
about 300 only and their earnings have gone up threefold. 
The closing of imports has given an impetus to the wooden 
toy-making also. It is mostly confined to Dehra Dun and 
Lucknow. It requires reorganization, cheap paints and 
designs. PMention may also be made of beds from 
Kajibabad, Hapur and Tdhar and of lacquered legs of 
beds from Lucknow and Amroba. 

Metal Work 

Kanpur, Agra, Bareilly and Ghaziabad have many 
e mail workshops making agricultural tools and impJe- 
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merits for sale to villagers. At Meerut about 100 dozen 
of sensors are produced daily. So too knives are produced 
at Hathras At both places there is a necessity for im- 
proved heat treatment Better knives would be produced 
if electric grinding machines and power punches are used 
The locks from Aligarh are famous for durability and 
security value, but the mdustrv badly requires proper 
organization and guidance This would improve and 
increase the output 20 30 times. Dating World War to 
H, while the contractors failed to supply more than 10,000 
locks per month, an organization set up bv the Industries 
Department produced 2,60,000 locks per month w 1°43 

Brass and copper wares up to the value of about Rs 3 
crores are produced annually. Two thirds of this produc- 
tion is concentrated m Mor&dabad, Mirzipur and Farrukha- 
bad. Ornamental brass ware3 of Moradabad and Banaras 
are produced by about 5 000 artisans and valued at Rs 30 
lakhs Most of it li exported. Some villages are famona 
for the domestic utensils and they do considerable trade 
with markets all over India Moradabad is also famous 
for German silver and electroplated wares like tea «eta, 
service seta, forks and spoons Dunng the war the pro- 
duction of brass wire was organised on the cottage 
basis at Aligarh and Banaras Some gold thread making" 
concerns are making insulated copper wire for electrical 
purposes 

An important industry of Banaras 19 that of gold thread 
making which provides employment for 9,000 persons. 
Gold thread of the value of Rs, 70,000 are produced daily 
It weighs about 30,000 tolas One of the important diffi- 
culties is the non availability of cotton yam of required 
fineness and quality. 
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Chemicals 

Five hundred cottage concerna in the districts of 
Aligarh, Agra, Moradabad and Bijnor produce bottles, small 
•phials for scents, gangajalies and Kachchi shiskig. Before 
•the war the TJ.P. produced Re. 1 crore worth of glassware 
out of a total Indian prodnetion valued at Rs. 1’2 crores. 
Rirozabad supplies 80% of our demand for churies. They 
have copied Japanese ond Czechoslovalrian designs. They 
are using even liquid gold to produce decorated bangles. 
The problems before the industry are Bhort supplies of fuel, 
kerosene and transport difficulties. In order to give 
relief to the bangle joiners, It is desirable to supply them 
with gas. At present they burn kerosene. There is a 
dearth of roller workers also and it is necessary that select- 
ed workers should be sent for training to Japan. Besides, 
the industry should be organised on a co-operative basis, 
otherwise there is danger of cut-throat competition in the 
dear future. 

Although about 1,00,000 maunds of soap were manu- 
factured before the war, the industry suffered badly. 
There is a large scope for soap-making, much larger if 
•villagers be made soap.minded. 

Borax is imported into India from Tibet and refined at 
Ramnagar (Dist Naim Tal). Before the war this amount- 
-ed only to 5,000 maunds, while about 25,000 tons 
were imported. The Indian borax could not compete 
with -the foreign borax. Transport cost must be reduced 
"to encourage the internal position. 

* Jaunpur, Ghazipur, Kanauj and Aligarh are famous 
for perfumes and oils, but the industry suffers from cut- 
"tbroat competition, lack of scientific knowledge and 
•adulteration. 
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Thcr. are many other chemical mdnstnes snob »■ 

r c "~. 

Xmfactanta which canto produced ina’det P 
Hat the State meat control thc indnatry e tab.^o^ 
-tones to which problems can be « rer « 4 J 
business man, and grant better transport facilities 

Ceramics 

The TJ. P does not have any large “"X r ’y Tnd is 
The Chnnar pottery H really ordinary J P° ^ 

m ,mly so!d at theradway » ™T 

Banaras and Allahabad In _ntterv is better 

-fragile and merely for show The Kh 1 P» t 

-inown a. Delta pottery Ithas orga- 

yearn Daring the war the Industries Departm 
3 U cd the potters of Khori» succe.sfolly. 

Paper 

A good opportunity ,0 '^^rindnstMa 

-industry was lost daring training centrea and 

.Department has planned to es attemp t to produce 

a research mat, tote, « ™ 

packing and writing paper Ete ble peace time 

it is not encouraging for P™“ articles, .weeta 

demand ans-a for wrapping go d Ta . ia 

.ana condiments at Agra and al*o for 

Difficulties , 

_ t a ii cottage industries. 
Eight difficulties, common t 

may he noted — materials of good quality 

(0 Supply of adequate ra 

and at reasonable prices 

(li) Supply of finance 

{ml Technical improvements 
M Designs and standardisation- 
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(v) Difficulties In finishing. 

(tt) Marketing and distribution 
(«t») Taxation and transport 
(urn) Supply of power 

The cottage worker cannot stock materials Ho can- 
not compete with exporting agents who purchase oil seed, 
hides and skins in a lot His products are known to be 
better and more durable but he is losing this reputation 
because he does not get the ngbt quality and quantity 
of yarn, steel, brass and other metal sheets and ingots 
The dealers from whom he gets his materials are not in- 
terested in his trade and cannot take a long period view- 
of his business The dealers sell to him low quality 
goods by giving it fancy, popu’ar and trade names and 
for high prices. In the case of handlooms, mills pass 
their rejected stuff for sale to the weavers High prices' 
and low quality unduly lower the competing power of the 
cottage worker The solution lies partly in drastic legis 
lation and partly in the organization of co operative 
supply societies 

Another serious drawback is the lack of financial faci* 
lities. The worker’s real asset » his labour and his per* 
sooal credit The Mahajan who supplies finance does 
not attach much value to his credit Hence the rate of 
interest is unduly high and not infrequently the cottage 
worker has to promise to sell his finished products to the- 
Mahajan at very low prices Better financial facilities 
would enable the worker to wait till he could get better 
prices The co-operative supply society can undertake 
this function also. Failing them, the Government should, 
arrange for the provision of finance through an indepen- 
dent industrial finance organization Initially the State- 
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■may grant a lump sum, say Rs 5 crorea, for developing 
the cottage industries 

The cottage worker is conservative in adopting new 
methods and his industry suffers from lack of technical un 
provements The reason for his conservatism is hi3 poverty 
He cannot afford new exp nments The last war ha3 
shown that workers are willing to take to new methods 
and prepare articles according to the prescribed standard 
There is lack of technical education and demonstration 
There must also be a research institute for the purpose 
Government experts do not have a knowledge of all 
details They do not mix with the worker and talk in 
tbeir language This attitude must go Also facilities 
must be provided for the adoption of the unproved 
methods of appliances and technique 

Apart from technical improvement the cottage product 
is not of the design and standard which are preferred by 
the consumer. This ia because there is no organization 
which may educate the producers m new designs and how 
to make them The function could have been taken up 
by the dea'ers who purchase the cottage products or who 
supply the materials. Some Banaras dealers do extend 
such facility to their weavers Others, particularly m the 
brass ware industry of Moradabad, have copied the 
Western designs without caring about the shape and the 
size of the product as a result the quality of work has 
gone down This ia wrong There is much in traditional 
oriental designs and we should not hasten to destroy them 
Partly the deterioration in design by the worker is due to 
the tendency to make it cheaper In the case of hand 
looms, it « due to the Sahular who offers a lower pnce 
every time the product of the same design is offered to 
tun 
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The cottage products do not have a good finish, which- 
unfortunately has come to be valued by the public. A 
good finish requires that certain processes should be done 
correctly by machines or special appliances to assist the 
band work. If the industry be locabzed, enterprising 
parties can combine to vnstal finishing appliances eg 
calendering plants at Tanda and Man, leather finishing 
plants at Cawnpore and die punching and pressing plants 
at Aligarh The Government must organise the workers 
eo that they may have this facility If industrial co opera- 
tives be formed on a commodity basis, the finishing opera 
tion. can be undertaken by their federations 

The markets for the cottage products are also knuted 
In many cases the worker is under promise to sell it to 
the dealer at a low price In others the product is not 
known to the consumers Also the producer does not 
know vi here his product can be sold for a better price. 
Besides be does not have the transport faoibties available 
to the large producers The solution lies in advertisement 
and propaganda by the Government The U P Govern- 
ment is maintaining Handicraft Emporiums at about half 
a dozen places. Ihese should be increased Besides, the 
foreign markets should be studied and Indian cottage 
products published through the Indian Trade Commis 
Bioners, 

The railways_ehould be made to offer better facilities 
and lower rates to the small scale and cottage producer.. 
Besides, the municipalities and district hoards should be 
forced to revise their octroi and other local duties which 
raise the price and limit the competing power of the cot- 
tage producer. The Government of India levies certain 
liujort duties to protect the large scale producer In 
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doing bo, they must take into account the effect of their 
action on the cottage industries. 

Power 

Ind a has a short supply of coal and oil and the cottage 
worker claims to have a fair Bhare of the«e two sources of 

power India’s fature xn general, and that of the cottage 

worker m particular, depends on the development ancf 
supply of hydro electricity for which we have ample re- 
sources flydel power at 110 volts and 220 vo’ts (and 
not 220 volts and 4-10 volts) should be supplied The- 
Tates charged for cottage mdustues should not exceed 
9 pies per unit It is not quite correct to aigae that 
village houses are not suitable for electric connection, op 
that electricity cannot be distributed £n the rural areas 
State Aid 

It is e sential that a separate department be created 
in each province to look after the development of the 
cottage industries. This has already been done in the U.P. 
though it is not known to be making satisfactory progress^ 
The Department must start to make an industrial survey 
of each district with a view to find out what cottage in 
dustnes can be developed there It should also maintain 
a good library, a laboratory and a workshop under a 
Research and Education section which should arrange for 
continuous contact between technical institutes and 
workers The Department should ako be responsible for 
publicity of cottage products. 

Besides, cottage industries should be organised on the 
co-operative basis Thereafter it should be looked after 
by the Cottage Industries Department so far as the teehxu- 
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cal matters are concerned In the U P attention may 
be first paid to textiles leather and metal industries 
There should be an Advisory Board to help the Dir 
ector of the Cottage Industries, 

The Provincial Government should provide a lump sum 
of at least Rs 5 crorea to help the initial development of 
cottage industries Further monetary facilities should be 
secured from the Reserve Bank of Ind a and the pro 
vmcial co operative hanks through the district and pri 
mary societies 

The Government of India must demarcate the fields 
for large scale industries which compete with cottage 
industries bo that the competition may change mto com 
plemenfcary and supplementary production This is 
^specially important in the case of textiles 
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TRADING BUSINESS 

Balk of the goods are produced these daj s in anticipa- 
tion of demand or for ‘market’ Before these goods are 
actually placed in the hands of ultimate consumer*, they 
■change hands through several intermediaries and at all 
thesestages there is sale and purchase of goods This mar- 
keting or sale and purchase of goods form the subject 
matter of this chapter 

Wholesale and Retail Trade 
The term ‘trade’ refers to sale and purchase of goods 
and the persona engaged m this business are called trad 
«rs Such business transactions may involve exchange 
of goods in huge or small quantities In care trade is 
earned on m large quantities of goods of almost a simi 
lar kind, it is called Wholesale trade, and where the 
business includes trade transactions of a petty nature, 
the trade is known as Retail trade The wholesale 
trade is generally done between the manufacturers or 
producers of goods and thore who procure these goods 
from them in order to sell the same to retail sellers, 
who in turn sell the goods to consumers m small quant i 
ties. The latter are known as Retailers Thus Whole 
sale dealers or Wholesalers are a type of middlemen 
between the manufacturers and the retailers They are 
of great help to both the manufacturers as well as the 
retailers 
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Functions of Wholesellers 

Wholesalers render great service in the trading busi- 
ness of a country. They themselves are neither produc- 
ers nor retailers so as to benefit the consumers directly 
in any way, but still they serve as a connecting link be- 
tween these two classes of business men and ao prove of 
immense help to both of them 

We shall now consider the services of wholesellers 
to manufacturers and to retailers, separately one by one 

(1) Wholesellers’ services to Manufacturers The 
manufacturers derive the following advantages of the 
services rendeied by wholesellers (») They ore relieved 
of the botheration generally experienced in dealing with 
a verj large number of purchasers scattered over diatunt 
areas in d fFerent parts of the same country or even all 
over the world (t») The manufacturers get immediate and 
regular flow of money from a permanent and limited 
number of wholesalers (tu) The time, energy, and 
money so saved can well and more profitably be employ* 
ed in improving the conditions of production (to) The 
manufacturing business can be done ceaselessly without 
any interruption from the changes in the demand for 
goods in the retail or local markets so long as demand 
from wholesellers is guaranteed (v) The manufacturers 
can easily and rightly study the nature of public demand 
for their good 3 through wholesellers than if they were to 
deal with the pub he consumers directly or through their 
own agents 

(2) Wholesellers’ services to Retailers Like manufac- 
turers, retailers too benefit by the services of wholesellera 
in the following respects (*) They can obtain supplies 
of goods within a shorter period and with financial 
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accommodation from wholeseliers than if they were to deal 
with the manufacturers directly. All retailers cannot 
make a personal approach to manufactu’ers of all types 
of goods in which they deal. This is essential in business 
and the retailers can establish it easily with wholesalers, 
(it) The retailers get vaned and timely information regard- 
ing new varieties of goods from the wholes ellers (m) The 
retailers can make a better selection cf goods to suit the 
requirements of their customers in co operation with 
wholesalers who are always ready to give any type of 
busmens advice sought from them by the retailers 
Organisation of Wholesale Trade 
It is sometimes argued that wholesalers are an un- 
necessary appendage in the trading business, because they 
simply add to the co t of goods without m any way im- 
proving their quahtv. This assertion is quite true, hut in 
light of the above functions performed by the wholesalers, 
it is equally undesirable to eliminate th**m altogether. 
By virtue of their specialised functions they benefit pro- 
ducers retailer'!, as well as the consumer*. It is, therefore, 
necessary that their business be properly organised on 
most scientific lines and at the same time, wholesellers 
should attempt to effect as much economy in their busi- 
nes as is considered ab olutelr necessary. From the 
nature of business done by who’esellere, it is apparent that 
they need not maintain big warehouses because they func- 
tion just like Post office* Thev obtain goods from the 
manufacturers and supply them to the je toilers. They 
should, however, maintain an up to date and well illustrated 
Show Room attached to a Publicity Department solely 
responsible for scientific advertising and publicity campaign 
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among the general public. Baying and Selling Depart 
jnents are to be manned by roost efficient persons Selec- 
tion of goods m reBpect of their quality and prices 13 a 
very responsible job and is to be handled only by those 
-who have enough knowledge of public taste and purchas 
ing power of the people Salesmen and commercial 
travellers should be really interested and capab’e in their 
job Otherwise, expenses incurred over them will merely 
add to expenses .without aDy good return The 
Administrative Department including Finance must be 
strictly managed and supervised The Credit Section of 
this department should be kept most up to date in respect 
of credit- worthiness of all customers else it is through 
this section that unforeseen loss may be caused to the 
business at any time 

Retail Trade 

Retail trade make direct appeal to the consumers 
Unlike a whole leller a retailer stocks various kinds of 
articles that are usually required by the people of that 
locahty in which the shop is situated The eite of the 
shop is generally a very busy thoroughfare He adopts 
all possible means to attract customers The transactions 
are mostly^for ca«h in return for small quantities of goods 
■Credit transactions are few and limited to known and old 
customers only Retail trade may ho Specialised or 
■General In the former case a trader restricts hi 3 busi 
ness to one kind of goods only eg a cloth dealer a book 
seller or a grain dealer It frequently happens that such 
dealers congregate m a particular locality of the city 
which is known after the nature of commodity m which 
.most of the traders deal, eg Bazaza (cloth market). 
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Sara ft {Bullion Market) or Thatharaee (Market for 
Utensils) General retail traders deal in a variety of articles 
of everyday ose, eg, general merchants dealing in 
general merchandise or grocers dealing in assorted articles 
of everyday family nse 

Forms of Retail Business 


Retail trade generally appears in any one of the follow 
ing forms (1) Departmental Stores, (2) Multiple Shops, 
(3) Mail Order Borne «, (4) Consumers’ Co operative 

Stores, (5) One price Shops, (6) Moving or Running Shops 
of Pedlars and Hawker*, (7) Hire Purchase System, (8) 
Ordinary Shop keeper, (9) Old ware Shops and (10) 
Auction sale System We shall describe these various 
forms one by one 


Departmental Store. : As the name tmphes, nnder 
this type of business a number of departments are open ®^ 
nnder the same roof and management Each departm ^ 
deals in one kind of commodity and appears like on 
specialised shop of that commodity There is a e P^ ^ 

mental Manager for each dipartment an 1 above t e 

there is one General Manager who controls all t e ep ^ 
ments Such type of business requires heavy mves _ 
of capital as it caters for the supply of all conceit 
articles needed in everyday life Such Departmental 
Stores are located only m big cities and their me o 
dealing with the customers are refined, consi era 
quite attractive Certain Stores provide extra 
to the visitors m the forms of Rest Rooms an 
ment Halls. Such atores attract large number o c ■ 
mere every day. They facilitate the shopping 115111 
a busy purchaser who can conveniently purchase as many 
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things as he needs at the game place They attract custo- 
mers by good display of their wares Frequently, scientifi 
cally organised Departmental Stores may also arrange 
for door to door delivery of goods to their customers The 
pnceB of goods in Departmental Stores are not necessarily 
high considering the quality of goods and the facilities 
provided to the purchasers by them They maintain a high 
degree of show and earn a good margin of profit by pur- 
chasing goods in bulk 

Multiple Shops Under the system of Multiple Shops, 
a retailer opens a number of shops in different localities 
of the city or town They are all managed and owned 
by one common proprietor and supply practically the 
same variety of goods in all shops Tous they resemble 
branches of a big retail firm si read over the wi ole 
country or city Their mam object is to reach the eus 
toroera as clo'ely as possible The pne s of goods are 
almost the sa i e in all shops The> all g t supply of goods 
from a central depot which also fixes the prices of goods 
The chief advantages of such a system of sale are that 
the firm g’ts the benefit of producing and selling goods 
on a large scale it maintains a uniformity 1 1 prices 
for all customers , and is ab'e to establish direct 
contact with the purchasers Thus service seems to 
be the greatest consideration of a Multiple Shop sy stem 
Usually A ultiple Shops deal in standard goods of every 
day use and which have a ready den and at all places and 
at all times. 

Mail Order Business In case of Mail Order Business, 
shopping is done through Post office The orders for 
the supply of goods are received through Post office and 
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Shops . These are small shops of assorted 
goods, which are all sold cheaply at one and the same 
price Though the range of articles is not very large, 
they attract crowds of easterners every day Such shops 
flourish m days of business and industrial prosperity, 
when goods of various designs and us s s can be obtained 
easily They are a common feature of big cities, where- 
they are situated in very busy localities As the goods 
are often not of very high grade. One Price Shops cater 
primarily for the needs of middle class people Some- 
times, such shops become a singular feature of Melaa and 
Exhibitions 

Moving or Running Shops of PedJars Itinerant 
retailers carry goods either on their heads or in small carri- 
age shops and sell them to consumers at their very doors, 
buch hawkers are quite well known in all cities as well 
as villages The stock of goods is very small Very 
often the prices offered by these sellers are cheaper than 
those of the fixed shop beeper 1 This is so because the 
former have nothing to spend on establishment It is 
sometimes seen that fixed shop keep rs employ some- 
hawkers for selling goods to the public ia different locali- 
ties of a big city and pay them in proportion to the 
busine s s given by them every day These sellere gener 
ally cany either a very limited variety or only one type 
of goods like cloth, general merchandise, utensils, vege- 
tables, frnits etc 

Hire-Purchase System Under this system, generally 
goods like furniture are dealt in The sellers hire out 
goods on the basis of monthly payment Crockery also 
sometimes is available on such terms but m that case 
charges are fixed m relation to the number of units of th& 
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goods used each day. Frequently, goods are sold on hire- 
purchase system Under this system, a periodical pay- 
ment for the goods is made by the purchaser for a pre- 
determined time and if such payments are made regularly, 
after the expiry of such period of time, the oods become 
the property of the purchaser. This is a very convenient 
system of purchasing goods for those people who cannot 
afford to pay the cost of goods in one lump sum , they 
are thus enabled to make the payment by suitable instal- 
ments 

Ordinary Retail Shops These are a common sight 
and well f&m’li&r to all of us They are like specialised 
shop keepers and establish fixed shops in the busy 
quarters of city, town or village They generally deal 
m only one kind of goods such as stationery, books, cloth, 
general merchandise, sweets, ntensils, fruits, toj s or other 
things. 

Old-ware Shops In big cities are often found shops 
dealing in goods such as books, clothes, furniture and 
similar other articles that are used for some time and then 
condemned by rich or upper class families either in favour 
of new arrivals of such goods or when they become time- 
worn. These shops render great service to lower class 
people 

Auctioneers : Goods are retailed by auctioneers on fixed 
days of the week, generally Sunday* It 13 also noticed 
that in big cities anction sale is held daily in fixed shops. 
These systems are well known to us all and, therefore, 
need little further description 

Home and Foreign Trade 

We classified above the trading business on the basis 
of quantity of goods involved in each transaction. The 
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busmens can also bo divided on a regional ba=is into 
•(I) Home Trade and (2) Foreign Trade Home trade 
implies sale and purchase of goods between people residing 
■within the same national border lines It is also cilled 
Inland Trade of a countiy Foreign Trade, on the other 
hand, is the trade carried on between peoples belonging to 
different countries Thus trade between people in India 
and those m France wi*I constitute Foreign trade of India 
Home trade of a country is always much larger than its 
Foreign trade While home trade is generally free with 
out any political restrictions and tends to develop with 
improvement in the means of communication and trans 
port, foreign trade is very carefully regulated and con 
trolled by the Government of the country Further im 
provement m the m°ans of communication and trans port 
to facilitate foreign trade is not an easy task Foreign 
trade also necessitate trade agreements between the 
countries desirous of 6uch trade It requires facilities of 
Foreign Exchange and Marine Insurance Good ports 
are an essential condition for the development of the 
foreign trade of a country 

For the proper development of a country, Home and 
Foreign trade are both essential The development of 
Home trade help3 ia the exchange of different hinds of 
goods between deficit and surplus areas within the coun 
try, while the same benefit is derived all over the world 
through Foreign trade between d fferent countries This 
'facilitates the fullest and best utilisation of natural re 
sources and working abilities of all working classes 

Foreign trade can be sab-divided into {a) Import trade, 
-*nd (bl Export trade Import trade includes all those goods 
-which are obtained from abroad and Export trade refers 
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to tho'ie goods which are sent to foreign countries 
Surplus of one over the other is known as balance of 
Trade The Balance of Trade is said to be favourable 
when exports exceed imports, and when imports exceed 
exports, it is called nnfavourable Balance of Trade The 
Balance of Trade is called favourable and unfavourable 
because in the fonner case, the country stands as creditor 
and in the latter case as debtor in relation to foreign 
countries 

Re export or Enlreport trade of a country consists of 
tho«e goods which are received at the ports not for home 
consu motion but for re export to other countries This 
happens when the steamers from the exporting country 
do not wish to proceed to the importing country for some 
reason and therefore, leave the goods at a port en route 
to their destinat on 



XVIII 

TRADING BUSINESS IN INDIA 

The trading business of India was sufficiently develop- 
ed even in the earliest days of her history. The recent 
exci vat ions earned out at Brahamanpun indicated that 
Kolhapur city and Maharashtra probably had commercial 
and cultural contacts with Rome over 2,000 years ago 
India was thus well known abroad for various types of 
articles Indian industries were in a flourishing condition 
and markets were accordingly wide The gradual socio 
economic and political upheaval di located the entire 
system and there set in a stage of general decline in every 
walk of life This has transformed the whole system of 
marketing and trading business in the coun'ry. 

Organisation and Management of Trading Business 
The trading business of India m its present form can 
be divided into (») retail trade and (»*) wholesale 
trade, according to the volume of business involved , or 
into (/) Home trade and («) Foreign trade, according to 
territorial limits withm which the traders reside Tne 
management and organisation in all these cases is not 
the same and, therefore, we shall study them separately 
(») Retail Trade Most of the trading business in 
India is now done on a retail basis It includes small 
shops, which are either owned by the propr etors of the 
business themselves or are taken on rent from house 
owners In villages the shops generally belong to e- 
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traders, while m cities, the shops are opened mostly 
m rented houses and are scattered all over the city. The 
-concentration is greater m the busier localities than 
elsewhere In villages the shop and residence of a trader 
are generally combined but that is not so m cities Such 
shops are privately controlled and managed by a sole 
trader who invests his own money in the business He 
shoulders all the responsibilities and carries on his busi 
ness single handed or employs a few assistants like sales 
men or book keepers and accountants These shops are 
■of a specialised nature and deal m a particular type of 
goods only, such as shops of cloth dealers, nteneil mer 
•chants stationery merchants book sellers and grain 
merchants In big cities, such shop keepets or retail 
-traders also include partnership concerns or a few Jotnt 
-Stock companies of limited Lability There is no particu 
lar law defining the nature and hoars of work m such 
jetail shops nor there is any organisation worth the 
name for the unification or association of such firms 
-on a national basis Recently m the U P the Shop and 
Commercial Establishments Act of 1947 was passed It 
applies to all shops and commercial eatab isbments 
including m certain respects even those sellers who have 
no shops such as KhoncJiawalai pedlars and haw 
iers This Act makes provision for the regulation of 
hours of work and also some conditions of service like 
-those relating to deductions from pay and leave rules 
for the employees In addition to such shops retail bust 
ness is also transacted at fairs exhibitions or markets 
Sals Bazars Pantos or Shandxts are held in the 
-villages on fixed days of the week when a large number 
■of persons from vil ages far and near, gather together 
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to effect transactions. In big cities such casual markets 
are not altogether absent, though they ore held only in 
one or two localities or MohaUaa on fixed days In 
the countryside, metes are organised on occasions of 
social or religious importance They are managed 
either by local PmcUyats, district authorities, or District 
Boards The number of halt is the largest in Bengal, 
which is followed by the United Provinces, Bihar and 
the Central Provinces and Berar 


Kctail business through Departmental Stores is almost 
negligible Such Stores are few and hunted to big cities 
hkc Bombay and Calcutta only Recently one Depart- 
mental Stores has been established at Lucknow ill the 
DP a so The need for such Stores in b,g centres 
is immense but their unpopularity is due probally to la 
of bold initiative and enterprise Multq le Shop business 
too, is not very popular The only concern carrymg on 
its busmess under this system is the Bates They are 
dealers in shoes and other allied goods though they also 
etock toys etc Business under Hail Order is limited to 
medicines, hoots, periodicals and some light goods in 
general merchandise In this respect it may be remarked 
that more business can be secured by guaranteeing that in 
no way inferior quality of goods different from that adver- 
Used m newspapers or letters will be supphe Consume, s 

Co operative Stores movement is of recent origin It is 
not even as the co operative movement its-lf Voluntary 
effort, with a spirit of motual help, and service motive, 
alone can advance the progress or Consumers' Co operatic 
Stores, which hsve bright future and great poss.bil.t. 
in a country like India 
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(ti) Wholesale trade The wholesale business of India 
is not a3 extensive as her retail trade and most of the 
wholesale shops or dealers are centred at tbe district 
headquarters or subdmsional centres of a district The 
business is done chiefly by Dalals, Arhaltyas or brokers. 
In the rural areas, such markets are controlled by the 
local ‘pandviyal. District Board or a Zamindar. In 
cit es, the right of management and control is exerused 
by Municipal Boards over such market centres The 
scope of such wholesale markets is largely dependent 
npon the facilities provided in respect of transport, finance 
and storage of goods The markets are wider in places 
where such facilities are easily available and they draw 
customers even from distant village*. These Mandies 
or markets are scattered over the whole country and have 
at present no systematic organisation or A-sociation The 
terms and conditions of business are determined by 
cu e tom in the absence of statutory legislation Speci 
aliped Mandies have formed Panchayats, which m»“t 
occasional! v to discuss matters relating to their orgamsa 
tion and management. Handle* are a special feature 
of Northern India and regulated market* exist in Bombay, 
Central Provinces and Berar These markets are regu 
lated under the provisions of the Markets Acts and 


relate mainlj to cotton busines* 

Mandies in the U P The Umt-d Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh have the largest number of Mandies or whole 
sale markets in India. The districts of Bareilly, Bae Bare , 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Hardoi and Budaun are comparatively 
more important for having a larger number o an 
than other districts Cawnpore, Partabgarh, * ’ 

Allahabad, Etah, Sitapur, Mathura, Aligarh, Jhans., 
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Meerut, Fatehpnr, Bijnore and Barabanki come next in 
order of importance These districts have Zlanites for 
commodities which are their mam products Thus the 
assembling markets (where the produce is assembled 
from the producers for final disposal) for wheat are loca 
ted at Hapur, Chandausi, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, Ghazia 
bad, Sitapur, Bahraich, Hathras and Cawnpore , for 
nee the chief centres are Saharanpur, Bareilly, Pilibhit, 
Gorakhpur, Basil and Dehra Don , for linseed, the 
centres are Allahabad, Ghazipnr, Baati, Jhansi, Jalaun, 
Gonda and Gorakhpur , for potatoes, the centres are 
Farrokhabad, Haldwatn, Dehra Dun, Meerut, Lucknow 
and Kanpur , for Gur, Muzaffarnagar, Meernt, Bareilly, 
Lakhimpor, Barabankf and Pilibhit, for eggs, Bulandshahr, 
Gorakhpnr and Saharanpur , for tobacco, Farrnkabad, 
Banaras, Budaun, Meerut, Biswan, Mainpun and Luck- 
now , for hides and skins, the chief centres are Meerut, 
Agra, Bareilly, Kanpur, Lucknow and Banaras 

The busmens practices, weights, terms and conditions of 
sale and financing of facilities are not Einular in all these 
mandies but are known for their great divergence. 
Wholesale markets for manufactured articles exist only 
in big industrial centres like Kanpur, Agra and Meerut 
etc 

Home and Foreign Trade The home trade of India 
-consists of wholesale and retail trade, as described above, 
jor meeting the requirements of the people in the country 
Besides, the home trade of India al«o relates to the assem 
blmg of goods, chiefly raw commodities, for their export 
to foreign countries. In the assembling of goods a 
number of intern: edianea like village Santas or Beopanes, 
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Zanun&an, co operative Societies, Arlvjas or commission 
Agents and other Trade Associations actively take part 
These intermediaries are frequently also the financiers 
of their business, though in some case financial assistance 
is provided by indigenous bank era and commercial banks 
The foreign trade of India consists of Imports and 
Exports of goods Her imports include mostly mannfac 
tuxed goods, machinery and other luxury goods, whilo 
exports include raw materials like cotton jute gram, 
leather hides and skins and metal9 and ores The trade 
relations of India extend to the United Kingdom Burma, 
United States of America, Japan Australia and Canada 
The foreign trade of India is very carefully controlled 
and supervised by the government It also depends upon 
the Trade Agreements between India and other countries 
The foreign trade relations of the country have gardually 
increased during the recent past with the development 
in the means of communication and transport Various 
intermediaries like trade Associations, Mercantile Agents, 
Chambers of Commerce and Importing and Exporting 
Houses share m our foreign trade The financial facih 
ties are provided by Foreign Exchange Banks or by 
Commercial Banks 

For long, India enjoyed a favourable balance of trade 
bnt an adverse balance of payment Our exports of mer 
chandise were more than imports of merchandise, but 
because we had to pay tremendously on account of interest 
on loans, services rendered by foreigners and on other 
account, which were better known as Home Charge*, the 
tables were generally turned against us I\ow after the 
IVorld War II our country is constantly experiencing an 
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unfavourable balance of trade as also difficulty in meeting 
the balance of payments. 

While in other countries the output mcrea ed after 
the War, we have a production crisis both m agriculture 
and; in industry. Machinery and capital equipment are 
worn out and there have been sue eisive crop failures 
The political partition of the Punjab has made the situation 
■wpree. At a time when we should have benefitted by 
exporting more to the European countries, our exports 
show a decline Our exports to the Asian countries 
have also decreased to about half compared to the pre- 
War period. On account of war damage m the Eastern 
Asian countries, our imports of rice from Burma and 
Thailand were reduced with the result that we are forced 
to purchase cereals from the western countries at very 
high prices Due to a slow rate of recovery of the 
European countries we have had to look to UK and 
USA. for consumers’ goods and capital equipment 
Because of their fantastic prices we had to curtail our 
purchases and shelve our plans indefinitely Oar loreign 
trade business continues to be a headache for us 

In 1949 we have copied United Kingdom and together 
with about three dozen other countries have reduced thej 
price of our rupee m terms of the dollar This does not 
appear to benefit us much We have a greater unfavour- 
able balance of piyment position and adverse trade 
relations with the countries which have likewise reduced 
the value of their currencies We have to export more 
to these countries 

Th$re are international institutions like the United, 
Nation;} Organisation, the International Trade Organlaa- 
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tion, the International Monetary Fund and the Inter* 
national Bank Their efforts are directed to strengthen 
the economies between nations and to remove the 
restrictions m the wsy of a steadily growing volume of 
world income end to the ntili ation of the world re. 
sources But the*© organisations have achieved little 
and their efforts are thwarted by the political power 
game of the stronger nation® 

& this gloomy «ituation we can progress if we take the 
vow to live within our mean®, to use Swadeshi goods and 
to work with sincerity and zeal while we work. 



